it is not unknown for a man to pull out 
all the emotional stops at this point. 
Nor is there any limit on a preacher 
whose terminal facilities are poor: at 
a recent episcopal consecration the un- 
fortunate candidate had to stand, with 
the eyes of all upon him, for 18 min- 
utes! And consider the plight of the 
poor ordinands. The occasion is tense 
and gripping in any case. Why must 
men be subjected to the additional and 
unnecessary strain of having to expose 
themselves to the gaze of the multitude 
at a time when charity (to say nothing 
of dignity) calls for consideration of 
their personal feelings. 

Perhaps it is thought that they can 
better attend to the words of the 
preacher when standing. In fact, the 
reverse is true. Conscious that he is 
being stared at, a man’s mind all too 
often becomes a complete blank. A 
friend of mine, recently ordained, told 
me that he heard nothing that was said 
by the preacher from the moment when 
he gave the ordinands the signal to rise. 

If preachers think they have some- 
thing important to say to the ordinands, 
by all means let them ask that the men 
remain seated, where they can listen in 
a calm and dignified manner, free from 
nervousness and tension. 

I should be interested to hear from 
anyone prepared to defend the present 
custom. And I would suggest that those 
who agree with me make their views 
known to their bishops. Surely this is a 
matter where the younger clergy (with 
the memory of their own ordinations 
fresh in their minds) can speak with 
special weight. It is my belief that, 
were the custom of requiring ordinands 
to stand at this point in the service 
dropped, future generations of ordi- 
nands would be grateful for the meas- 
ure of relief and privacy granted them 
at a trying moment in their lives, and 
the whole Church would benefit from 
the greater dignity achieved. 

Any man disappointed at not being 
allowed to stand would, I suggest, prob- 
ably be just the sort of person who 
should be forbidden to do so as a meas- 
ure of healthy discipline! 


(THE REV.) JOHN JAY HUGHES 
NEWARK, N. J. 


><. . EYES THAT SEE NOT’ 


Your correspondent from South Caro- 
lina (HCnews, Feb. 20) cites the ex- 
ample of nature to support segregation, 
but seems to be like the image that has 
eyes that see not. 

Maybe not today, but certainly one 
used to see cows and horses grazing 
in the same pasture or meandering 
along the lane towards the one barn for 
shelter or food. Any bird-watcher in 
spring is disappointed if he does not find 
a half-dozen or more different species 
of birds in the same roadside tree sing- 
ing and feeding together. Even the city 
dweller can note pigeons and starlings 
joining in a search for scraps in the 
gutter. The same sort of associating 
for common ends in nature can be ex- 
tended endlessly without any trace of 
the results your correspondents fears 
for man. 

WILLIAM J. CARTWRIGHT 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


> CORRECTION NOTED 


There is an error in the article you 
published in the issue of Churchnews for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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March 6th, regarding the new diocesan 
headquarters of the Diocese of Roches- 
ter. It was not “bequeathed” to the dio- 
cese by Mrs. Stebbins, but purchased 
by the diocese from the heirs of Mrs. 
Stebbins. 
(THE REV) ERNEST F. SCOTT 
PITTSFORD, N. Y. 


> COMMENTS ON LITURGY 


The men who are revising the Com- 
munion service section of the Prayer 
Book have forgotten more about the 
subject than this stupid old brain ever 
will know. God bless them and prosper 
them. 

It would appear that it would not 
take much more than a sound seminary 
course to enable one to bring the plain 
English of the Book up to date. In the 
Te Deum, replace the Hebrew word, 
Sabaoth, with the word, armies or hosts. 

There are no prayers in the 1944 re- 
vision that anyone ought to wish to 
eliminate in any later one. 

In the prayer on the second page of 
the Litany (page 56), “that it may 
please thee to rule and govern thy holy 
Church universal in the right way” 
as if God could do anything any way 
but in the right way. This is an insult 
to God, and makes me shiver. 

God has a lot to put up with from 
our crass stupidity, especially when it 
is suffered to go on from age to age. 
It took perhaps half a century to elim- 
inate a stupid printer’s blunder from 
the Cathechism: “What is your name? 
N. or M.” And to get it: “N. or N. N.” 
Small wonder that an exasperated 
clergyman said, “The Church is five 
minutes slower than a dumb watch.” 

“By thy special grace preventing 
(i. e. hindering) us.” This word has 
most likely turned end for end in its 
meaning in the centuries since it was 
first incorporated in the Prayer Book. 
“By thy special grace escorting or con- 
ducting us’ would be more like our 
blessed Lord’s character, as He goes be- 
fore his sheep and makes it hot for any 
and all who would molest them. 

In the marriage service, the phrase, 
‘Wilt thou take so and so to thy wedded 
wife or husband’ (as the case may be), 
is clumsy without the small word, be, 
following the word, fo. 

The 389 articles are a mine of rich 
information. If they were printed in 
full-face black type like the body of 
the Prayer Book in place of the eye- 
straining small type as they now are, 
they would be read much more widely 
than now. 

If the homilies were carefully gone 
over, it is probable that our saintly fore- 
fathers have left us a rich treasure that 
could be taken up in separate small 
publications. 

Billy Sunday once said that when the 
Episcopal Church wakes up (he should 
have said if and when the Episcopal 
Church wakes up), things will begin 
to move. The only hope of action is the 
evangelical movement in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. So far the middle- 
of-the-road body is as near to the Chris- 
tian Church in the Apostolic Days as 
exists in 1955... 

God bless the grand old Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. No wonder John Wesley 
loved it. Its foundation is on the eternal 
hills. Let us all build it up to what it 
can be. 


WILLIAM B. RAINSFORD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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OUR COVER, for 
BACKSTAGE this our fourth Eas- 
ter issue, is a reproduction of Giovanni 
Bazzi’s famous painting of The Resurrec- 
tion. Bazzi (Italy, 1477-1549), who is 
sometimes known in the art world as 
Sodoma, was a contemporary of Raphael 
and painted in High Renaissance, work- 
ing most of his life in Siena. The Resur- 
rection was painted about 420 years ago 
as a fresco in the Palazzo Publico (City 
Hall) of Siena and also as a panel which 
is now in the Naples Gallery. This partic- 
ular painting has been widely reproduced 
and is a favorite of those who design 
Easter cards. On our editorial page the 
Bazzi masterpiece is reproduced along 
with a painting of The Entombment done 
about 300 years later by Antonio Ciseri. 
Though born in Switzerland of a family 
of painters, Cisera lived and worked most 
of his life in Tuscany—in northern Italy. 
He was especially known for his almost 
photograph-like portraits but did much 
religious painting of which The Entomb- 
ment is the most popular. It was painted 
for the Church of the Madonna del Sasso 
near Locarno, Italy. 
SOME WEEKS ago it was my pleasure 
to announce the contemplated publication 


of a series of articles which tie in with 
the recommended study courses of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. We are honored to 
publish in this issue (page 22) the first 
of such articles .. . honored because it is 
written by the Rt. Rev. Lesslie Newbigin 
of the Church of South India—one of 
the truly great Christians of our time. 
And on my desk now is another article 
about India written especially for HC- 
News by Bishop de Mel of the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Bishop de Mel’s article will appear in an 
early issue. 

NEXT ISSUE ... look for an excellent 
article by the Church’s beloved B. I. Bell 
—on the necessity of training a clergy 
to work with college youth. 

But—now, may I extend my hope that 
your heart, this year, will be filled with 
the wonderful joys of Easter conquering 
the sadness which Good Friday inflicts 
upon all Christians. 
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> LIKED LENTEN EDITORIAL 


It was wonderfully reassuring to 
read your editorial about the discipline 
of Lent (HCnews, Feb. 20). More and 
more we hear the dilute philosophy of 
‘not giving up anything, but taking on 
something.” If we are to be effective 
soldiers in the Church militant, we 
must have discipline, and learn that the 
“taking on” is an effect of the “giving 
up” rather than a substitute for it. 

Anything less welcomes the increas- 
ing tendency to commercialize liturgical 
seasons right out of their spiritual 
reason for existence. When this hap- 
pens, we see churchmen undisturbed by 
such slogans as “See a good show on 
Good Friday,” and chuckling at pictures 
of the Easter bunny enshrined in 
stained glass. 

If we do not preserve our Christian 
heritage within the Church—who then 
will preserve it for us? 


(MRS.) ELDEN W. SCANLAND 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 


> COMMUNION AND RUBRICS 


Isn’t it true that your correspondents 
who are arguing about the “none shall 
be admitted to Holy Communion until 
confirmed” rubric and the “immediately 
consume all that remains after Com- 
munion” rubric need to remember that 
neither were written for the present 
situations to which we are applying 
them? 

As Bill Alberts so cogently contends 
(HCNews, Feb. 20), the consumption 
rubric was aimed at an abuse then cur- 
rent and now gone, and was not in- 
tended to forbid reservation for sick 
communions. 

But isn’t Bert Honea right that both 
rubrics are on a par, since the ‘no 
Communion before Confirmation” rule 
was aimed at churchmen who neglected 
Confirmation and communicated though 
only baptized, and did not envisage the 
situation of non-Episcopalians coming 
to Communion? The fact is that neither 
rubric applies to the situations today 
to which we are attempting to apply 
them. Argument about them generates 
more heat than light. 

What we need is an answer from 
General Convention on what the Holy 
Spirit directs the Church to do in the 
present day in the two situations now 
obtaining. Is reservation right? If so, 
let us have a word specifically authoriz- 
ing it and providing that any of the 
elements remaining after reservation 
for purposes of sick communion should 
be consumed. Or if the Spirit says some 
may also be reserved to become the 
object of worship, adoration or venera- 
tion or for other purposes, let it be 
specifically set forth in the rubric. Let 
us also have an answer to this question 
of admitting those of other parts of 
Christ’s Church to Holy Communion in 
the Episcopal Church. It seems futile 
to invoke rules which do not bear upon 
the situation in the battle of words over 
what is right. 

(THE REV.) PHILIP H. STEINMETZ 
ASHFIELD, MASS. 
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quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Religious Revivals, True and False 


ace Ra RS Spe ae ah al i 
i THERE a religious revival in contemporary 

America? Some people say there is, and they point 
to many facts which seem to confirm their diagnosis. 
Among these facts are notable increases in church 
congregations and church membership in several parts 
of the country; the great popularity of many reli- 
gious—or at all events supposedly religious—books 
and radio programs; and the large following enjoyed 
by certain particular religious personalities, like 
Bishop Sheen and Dr. Billy Graham. 

Other observers, like Dr. Liston Pope, the dean of 
Yale Divinity School, are rather more skeptical. Dr. 
Pope, in some well-chosen but biting phrases, has 
pointed out the very poor, quite definitely sub-Chris- 
tian quality of so much of the religiosity now popular. 
It is perhaps a great mistake to suppose that almost 
any kind of religion is better than none. 


On the contrary, we have every reason to fear 
that an outburst of bad religion which turns 
Christianity into a hodge-podge of shallow senti- 
mentality and childish superstition may in the 
long run prove much more harmful to genuine 
Christianity than the absense of any religion 
at all. 


It is not only that in the long run a feeble reli- 
giosity of this kind will fail to convince the nation 
that Christianity is true; worse than that, it may in 
the long run convince the nation that Christianity 
really is as shallow and feeble as today’s peddlers of 
religious sentimentalism make it sound. 


The Church’s Age-Old Fight 

For many decades all the best and most responsible 
forces at work in the Church—with and under, I 
believe, the guidance and leadership of the Holy Spirit 
—have been struggling, in a civilization more and 
more scientifically minded and increasingly, if rather 
superficially, educated, to make it quite clear that 
true Christianity can be preached and taught in a 
manner and a language which an intelligent man can 
accept, and that it can be practiced wholeheartedly 
and with intellectual integrity at the same time. 


Indeed what we have been laboring to say with 
conviction amounts to this: Christianity not only 
can be preached and taught in this way, it must 
be preached and taught in this way in order to be 
true to itself. 


The enemies of Christianity, on the other hand, 
have for two hundred years or more been putting 
forth arguments which really reduce to two simple 
contentions. (1) Christianity is superstitious and 
out-moded nonsense, and no intelligent man can have 
any thing to do with it without forfeiting the right 
to be called intelligent. (2) Christianity is an irrele- 
vant sentimentality which has nothing to do with the 
stern realities of life in this world, so that people 
who really want to benefit mankind will be much too 
busy to waste their time with it. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Now the trouble with so much of what I have called 
the bad religion which is so popular nowadays is that 
if we take it seriously both these contentions would 
appear to be true. 


The version of Christianity peddled all over the 
country, and often to large audiences, by the 
fundamentalist, revivalist preachers really is non- 
sense, and the rational Christian finds himself 
unable to say even a single world in its defense. 


In the same way the kind of piety which it en- 
courages is undeniably an irrelevant sentimentality 
which has nothing to say about the affairs of the real 
world. It has no word from the Lord about politics, 
about economics, about questions of social justice, 
about the tremendous duties and responsibilities of 
Christian citizens in relation to the immense inter- 
national problems which loom so large in modern 
life. On the contrary, the kind of religion we are 
talking about sets all these questions on one side as 
non-spiritual questions which it pointedly ignores. 

Not only in this column but in all the various fea- 
tures and articles of Episcopal Churchnews we have 
stood in season and out of season for Christianity 
that is both rational and relevant. Only so can Epis- 
copalians be worthy of their great Catholic and Evan- 
gelical traditions. Only the Christianity which is 
rational and relevant at the same time, which pro- 
claims and teaches a faith that can convince the 
intelligence, and from which can come a prophetic 
word of the Lord to guide our lives, can claim to be 
the true and authentic Christianity. Only from a 
Christianity of this kind can we hope for any gen- 
uine and lasting religious revival. 


The Signs of a Religious Revival 

Many people discuss the question, “Is there a reli- 
gious revival or not?” without any clear idea of what 
we should expect to see if there were to be a religious 
revival. A genuine religious revival means more than 
simply that more people are going to some kind of 
church, or indulging in some kind of religious 
activity. 


A true religious revival will not begin with 
people who are at present outside the Church; it 
will begin with the church members themselves. 
Religious revival begins at home, in our own 
minds and in our own lives. 


First of all those who already belong to the 
churches must be aroused with a new sense of the 
glory and power of their faith, and of the tremendous 
privilege accorded to mortal men by the priceless 
opportunity of participating in the life of the Church, 
which is the Body of the living Christ. Too much of 
our church going is still merely conventional and 
habitual, a part of the pattern of life to which we 
have become accustomed and with which we feel 
comfortably at home. 

Only when it has become not a habit, but a burning 
conviction, the supreme reality of our lives, will 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE LOCATION ; EVENT 
Sun. Everywhere HOLY WEEK 
Apr. 3- 
10 
Apr. 3 Denver (D) Exhibition of Liturgical and 
Religious Art. Denver Art Mu- 
seum, 
Dallas (D) Retreat for Men, Conductor: 
Bishop Mason. St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral. 
: Chicago (D) Holy Week Services spon- 
ewe sored by Church Club. Bishop 
Burrill. Great Northern Theater, 
12:10 P.M. 
Wed. New York (N) South East Asia Com., Div. 
Apr. 6 of Foreign Missions, NCC, 


(D) Lenten lecture, Dr. J. V. L. 
Casserley. Trinity Church, 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Sat. In 80 cities (N) Radio, “Another Chance’’,* 
Apr. 9 Peggy Wood and Dora Chaplin, 
Sun. Everywhere EASTER 
Apr. 10 : 
Mon. = nverywhere (N). National Sunday School 
Apr. 11- Week. 

17 
Apr. 11 Syracuse, N. Y. (D) Diocesan Altar Guild. 


Buffalo (D) Church School Leaders 
Group. St. Thomas’ Church. 


Apr. 11- Greenwich, Conn. (P) Province 2 Youth Conference. 
13 Seabury House. 
Tues. Kinston, N. C. (D) Clergy conference. Speaker: 


Apr. 12 Rev. H. T. Egger reviewing “The 
Structure of the Anglican Com- 
munion” by Archbishop Carring- 
ton. St. Mary’s Church. 


Wed. Syracuse, N. Y. (D) Woman’s Aux. Executive 
Apr. 13 Board. 


Apr. 13- Washington, D. C. (N) Associated Church Press. 
15 


Thurs. Syracuse, N. Y. (D) Dept. of Christian Social Re- 
Apr. 14 lations, 


Evanston, Ill. Seabury-Western Theological 
Sem. Winslow lecture in Old 
Testament Studies. Speaker: Rev. 
Dr. Walter C. Klein. 


Apr. 14- Louisville, Ky. (D) Annual Youth Convention. 
17 St. Paul’s Church. 


Fri. Chester, Pa. (N) Middle Atlantic Conference, 
Apr. 15- Interseminary Movement of 
16 NCC, 
Waring, Texas (D) Lay Readers Conference. 
Camp Capers. 
Apr. 15- Monteagle, Tenn. (P) Province 4 conference, Epis- 
17 copal Faculty members. Spon- 


sored by Provincial College Com. 
and NC Div. of College Work. 
Theme: Religious Perspectives in 
College Teaching. DuBose Cen- 
ter. 


(D) Parish Life conference. De- 
Koven Foundation. 


Racine, Wis. 


Pendleton, Ore. (D) Annual convocation. 


Sat. In 80 cities (N) Radio, ‘‘Another Chance’’.* 
Apr. 16 Peggy Wood and Dora Chaplin. 


Vicksburg, Miss. Tri-Diocesan Day for Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. All 
Saints College. 


(D) Diocesan Com. of the Bish- 
op’s Men. Speaker; Dr, Howard 
Vv. Harper. 


Apr. 16- Cambridge Spr., Pa, 
17 


*See local newspaper for radio times and stations. Heard in 
some cities on other days, 


Consult your rector for times of Holy Communion on Holy Days. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 
April 3 Dallas 

April 4 Damaraland, S.W. Africa 
April 5 Delaware 


Bishops Mason and Harte 
Bishop John Dacre Vincent 
Bishop J. Brooke Mosley 
April 6 Delhi, India Bishop Frederick R, Willis 
April 7 Derby, England B’shops Rawlinson and Sinker 
April 11 Derry and Raphoe, Ireland Bishop Robert MeN. Boyd 
April 12 Dominican Republic Bishop Charles A. Voegeli 
April 13 Down and Dromore, Ireland Bishop William S. Kerr 


April 14 Dublin, Glendalough and Archbishop Arthur W, Barton 
Kildare, Ireland 


April15 Dunedin, New Zealand 
April 16 Durham, England 


a 


Bishop Allen H. Johnston 


Bishops Ramsey and 
Ramsbotham 


wy 


Sill 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES! 

by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 
Christianity have been so revived in us that we are 
fit and ready to play some part in the process of} 
reviving it in other people. Thus one of the a | 


signs of a genuine religious revival will be a much 
deeper and more widespread interest within the 
Church in the essential meaning of the Christian) 
faith, a burning intellectual thirst for a deeper and 
better grounded understanding of Christianity. 


The increasing number of adult religious edu- 
cation programs within the Church, and the in- 
creasing response which they arouse, are a sign 
that this is actually happening, and to my mind 
it is by far the most hopeful sign in the contem- 
porary religious scene. 


j 
| 
j 
| 


Another sign of a true and deep religious revival 
would be a great increase in the number of young. 
men who experience a deep and irrepressible call to( 
the ministry. If there is a widespread and burning: 
conviction that the cause of Christianity is the most} 
important of all human causes, then we should expect}! 
to see more and more young men making the decision? 
that this is the cause in the service of which they) 
desire to spend the whole of their working lives. . 

We should expect to see large numbers of the ablest: 
and most talented young men that the nation can 
produce, young men who if they chose other occupa-) 
tions and professions might expect to pursue careers: 
of the highest success, deliberately preferring the: 
Christian ministry because they believe that ther 
Christian ministry is carrying on the most important. 
and glorious work which it is possible for man to do+ 
on earth. A truly revived Church would call into its: 
service the very cream of the nation’s talent. 

A third and unmistakable sign of any genuine re-! 
vival of true Christianity would be a new willingness” 
in the Church to follow the guidance of the prophetic | 
leadership which God raises up in His Church. Wer 
live in a changing world and we have the best of alll 
reasons for knowing that a fallen and imperfect world’ 
must be a changing world. And yet, very strangely,7 
an enormously high proportion of faithful, church-i 
going people tend to be rather timid in the face of! 
social change and to shrink from it. We modern Chris- -H 
tians are not on the whole the people who blaze the: r 
trails and stride out well ahead of the society tos 
which we belong. We usually acquiesce in and approve’ 
of the great social developments of our time, at last) 
if not at first, but unfortunately, we are not the peo-) 
ple who make the great social developments of our 
time, 


Thus it should have been the Christians and | 
the Churches of America who fought the hard | 
battle for the ending of racial segregation, | 
whereas in fact it is not so. Probably most Ameri- 
can Christians now approve of the ending of | 
racial segregation (e.g. in the schools) but quite | 
a number are still very half-hearted and reluctant 
about it. 


The fact is that the Armed Forces have played al. 
bigger part in ending racial segregation than the, 
Church. A genuine religious revival would turn the 
Church once more into the natural leader of a dy- | 
namic, changing and developing nation. | 
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PALM SUNDAY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Philippine Supreme Court Rules 


In Favor of Bishop de los Reyes 


Closing what has been termed a 
“long and trying case,” the Supreme 
Court of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines has issued a ruling affirming 


Jr., as Supreme Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church. 

No decision was forthcoming on 
another phase of the litigation in 
which a minority group in that 
Church contesting property had at- 
tempted to show that the Independ- 
ent Church had a subordinate con- 
nection with the Episcopal Church 
because of an Episcopal consecra- 
tion. That, the high court felt, was an 
ecclesiastical problem and not one 
requiring a legal verdict. Here is the 
background of the interesting de- 
velopments leading up to the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision: 

It was around the time of the 
Spanish-American war when a repre- 
sentative acting for Roman Catholic 
priests in the Philippines went to 
Spain to see that nation’s Cardinal 


- Archbishop seeking permission to 
_have a native Philippine bishop con- 
_ secrated. The representative was not 


successful, so he pointed the appeal 
to the Vatican, where the Pope, al- 
though offering a sympathetic ear 


to the priest’s plea, decided he would 


not override the ruling of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop. 

Since the strong nationalist move- 
ment among the priests continued, 
the group then turned to Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, who was Mission- 
ary Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
at that time in the Philippines, ask- 
ing if they could have Episcopal 
Orders if they would break away 
from Rome. The answer again was 
no, as Bishop Brent assured them 
that the purpose of the Episcopal 
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Church on the islands was to convert 
the non-Christian natives, not to 
proselytize Roman Christians. 

In 1902, a group of about 400 of 
the priests declared their independ- 
ence from Rome, established their 
own Church and their own bishops. 
But, still desiring association with a 
world-wide church they sought out 
the late President Taft, who was then 
Philippine High Commissioner. A 
Unitarian, Taft advised the priests 
to approach his Church headquarters, 
but negotiations were snapped when 


the independent group learned more 
about Unitarianism. 

For years the Independent Church 
leaders were unhappy about their 
situation until, finally, in 1947, Mons. 
Isabelo de los Reyes again turned to 
the Episcopal Church with these re- 
quests: 1. Consecration of three bish- 
ops in Episcopal Orders; 2. Use of 
the Episcopal Prayer Book in Spanish 
(they were still using the Roman 
service); and 38. Training of their 
clergy at St. Andrew’s Seminary at 
Manila. 

Meeting later in November at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., the Episcopal 
House of Bishops—after a day-long 
debate—voted to grant the requests. 

And so on April 7, 1948, Episcopal 
Orders were bestowed in St. Luke’s 
Pro-Cathedral at Manila on Mons. 


RNS Photo 
At consecration seven years ago in Manila Pro-Cathedral (see story). 


~~ 
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Manuel N. Aguilar, Mons. de los 
Reyes, supreme bishop, and Mons. 
Gerardo M. Bayaca, shown kneeling 
in picture before the chief consecra- 
tor, Missionary Bishop Norman S. 
Binsted of the Philippines. Co-conse- 
crators (standing in photo) were the 
Rt. Rev. Robert F. Wilner, Philip- 
pines, suffragan, and Missionary 
Bishop Harry S. Kennedy of Hono- 
lulu, who will be host bishop next 
September to the General Convention. 
Isabelo de los Reyes became The Most 
Reverend, the Supreme Bishop of the 
Philippine Independent Church, and 
those clergy who could were re-or- 
dained by the new bishops. 

But trouble did not end, for at this 
point seven years ago a small group 
of dissenters in the Philippine 
Church declared that Bishop de los 
Reyes and his followers, by taking 
Episcopal Orders, had become in fact 
part of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U. S. A., thereby re- 
linquishing all rights and titles to 
the real property and other assets of 


Presiding Bishop 4 
Voakp Message 


Difficulties and uncertainties 
press hard upon us all. For in addi- 
tion to the inevitable sundry and 
manifold changes of the world, we 
are faced with such problems as 
the possibility of war, civilization 
in relation to atomic power, Chris- 
tianity and the present state of af- 
fairs. Everywhere in the presence 
of human frustration and failure, 
there is a longing for God’s gifts 
of strength, peace and spiritual 
power. 

Easter with the notes of Victory, 
of Joy, of Eternity, meets an espe- 
cially poignant need today. But as 
we welcome the Risen Christ we 
must not forget certain values. He 
cannot be used for our purposes; 
we are to serve Him. The Resur- 
rection demands much of us. If we 
be risen with Christ, we are to seek 
those things which are above. 
Every promise of this joyous sea- 
son should teach us so to number 
our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 

Easter Day brought to the first 
disciples joy, but also courage, in- 
sight, vision and purpose. God 
Grant that this Easter may bring 
to us these gifts of the Risen 
Christ. 

Henry Knox Sherrill 


ee 
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the Philippine Independent Church. 
Claiming the property themselves, 
they carried the case to court. 

The disSenters won the verdict, in 
the lower court, and the de los Reyes 
group immediately appealed to the 
Appellate court, where the judge, 
after talking the case over with Bish- 
op Binsted, ruled that the original 
hearing had been a mistrial and dis- 
qualified himself from further ruling. 
Re-tried in the court of the first in- 
stance, the suit was awarded to Bish- 
op de los Reyes’ group, and the same 
verdict was upheld when the dis- 
senters carried it again to the Appel- 
late court. 

Finally, the case went before the 
Supreme Court, and the following an- 
nouncement, about the subsequent 
decision, was sent to HCnews by the 
present Suffragan Bishop of the 
Philippines, the Rt. Rev. Lyman C. 
Ogilby, in the absence of Bishop Bin- 
sted, who was then attending a con- 
ference of Anglican Bishops of South- 
east Asia at Hongkong: 

“The Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines (on Jan. 28, 1955) promulgated 
the decision that the Rt. Rev. Isabelo 
de los Reyes, Jr., Obispo Maximo, 
Philippine Independent Church, is 
the one and legal head of that Church. 
... This decision means that the long 
and trying case, involving the fac- 
tional controversy with the Philip- 
pine Independent Church, is con- 
cluded and that Bishop de los Reyes 
is the recognized and legal Supreme 
Bishop. 

“Tn 1948 Bishop de los Reyes, along 
with Bishops Aguilar and Bayaca, 
received apostolic orders from the 
Episcopal Church at the hands of 
Bishop Binsted and Bishop Wilner 
of the Philippines and Bishop Ken- 
nedy of Honolulu. Since that date 
we have been cooperating with this 
great sister Church in many ways; 
but now that these legal questions 
are settled we can move ahead surely, 
steadily, and prayerfully towards 
even greater and more extensive co- 
operation with the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church. 


Tennessee Suffragan 


“You and I are called to be ‘ser- 
vants of the servants of God.’ Only 
as you and I offer ourselves in that 
spirit can God fulfill His purpose in 
calling us to be bishops of His Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

The Rt. Rev. John Vander Horst, 
now Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese 
of Tennessee, heard these words ad- 


Tennessee consecration scene* 


dressed to him in the historic conse- - 
cration ceremony last month in §t. 
Paul’s Church, Chattanooga. 

The sermon was delivered by hiss 
close friend, the Rt. Rev. Albert Rhett { 
Stuart, Bishop of Georgia, who was § 
elevated to the episcopacy only four i 
months ago. 

Fifteen bishops, headed by Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, and 9 
nearly 100 clergymen took part in the 
colorful ritual that installed the first ° 
suffragan ever to serve the diocese. ! 

Bishop Sherrill was the consecra- - 
tor. Co-consecrators were the Rt. Rev. ” 
Theodore N. Barth, Bishop of Ten- / 
nessee, and the Rt. Rev. Edmund P. 
Dandridge, retired Bishop of Tennes-), 
see and now dean of St. Luke’s Semi- | 
nary at the University of the South.) 

Bishop Vander Horst, 42, is a na-) 
tive of Orange, N. J., and has beenr 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Chat-» 
tanooga since 1951. 


Holy Land Tour 


A camel ride to the Pyramids of’ 
Cheops, Kephren and the Sphinx, a‘ 
visit to the Cedars of Lebanon and( 
sight-seeing in Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Istanbul, Rome, Athens, Geneva and\ 
Paris are some of the highlights of 
a Holy Land tour to be sponsored) 
this August by Transmarine Tours,’ 
Inc., of 500 Fifth Avenue, New York.(. 

The Rev. Howard Spencer Hane, 
curate at St. Thomas’ Church, N. Y./ 
C., who has traveled widely and has} 
studied at Trinity College, Universite) 
de Laval, General Theological Semi-i 
nary and Harvard University, is the) 
tour’s spiritual director. 


* (L. to r.) Bishops Sherrill and Vander Horst, 
front; Bishops Dandridge and Barth, back. 
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Museum in Denver Exhibits 
(Liturgical, Religious Art 

| A 250-piece exhibit of 20th cen- 
cury liturgical and religious. art, 
@athered from all over the nation 
fand including some world renowned 
tworks, is currently on display in the 
Schleier Gallery of the Denver Art 


ad 


i 

timed for the Lenten season; opened 
(Feb. 27 and runs through April 10. 
' The show is believed to be the only 
‘one of its kind, sponsored and as- 
Ee mbled by a museum rather than a 
religious group, entirely contempo- 
vary, representing primarily work in 
this country but also including that 
of many foreign artists and crafts- 
men. It covers architecture, textiles, 
paintings, sculpture, stained glass, 
mosaics, metalwork of all kinds from 
wrought iron to the precious metals, 
enamel work and typography. 

Many objects have been loaned by 
various churches and members of the 
Colorado Diocese. Chairman of the 
advisory committee for the exhibit 
is Mrs. Karl Arndt, active Church- 
woman, and wife of one of the Mu- 
seum’s board members. 

Interior portable walls, a feature 
of the new, ultra-modern Schleier 
Gallery, make possible many unusual 
installations. Visitors have the op- 
portunity to compare the contempo- 
rary show with traditional and his- 
torical ecclesiastical expression in 
two adjacent permanent installa- 
tions: A French Gothic room from 
the Abbey of Marciac, and the Sam- 
uel Kress collection of Renaissance 
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art, largely religious in nature, and 
the inspiration for the present con- 
temporary exhibit. 

In conjunction with the show, each 
week a related program is being held 
in the Museum—music, panel dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, lectures, 
etc. In March, Maurice Lavanoux, 
editor of Liturgical Arts Quarterly 
(and secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society) gave a series of Cooke- 
Daniels sponsored lectures on the 


Selections from Denver Museum Lenten Art Exhibit* 


subject, “Religious Art in Our 
Time.”’ 


‘Proportionate Giving’ 

The Pennsylvania Diocese will be 
asked at its convention in June to 
endorse a plan of proportionate giv- 
ing, known variously as the ‘“‘modern 
tithe” and “God’s Share” plan. 

It proposes to follow in a general 
way the example of Maryland, Mich- 
igan and Louisiana. 

A formal resolution, adopted by 
the diocesan Field and Publicity de- 
partments, asks that “the principle 
of percentage giving in relation to 
one’s income be endorsed as a proper 
basis of Stewardship for parishes 
and missions rather than that of giv- 
ing to meet a published minimum 
budget asking.” 

The convention will be asked also 
to create a new Department of Pro- 
motion that will be charged with pro- 
moting this plan; and also to “sell” 
the churches on the advantages of 
organized every-member canvasses, 
and to bolster the somewhat neg- 
lected field of public relations. 


* “Reaching for the Light’’, stained glass in 
antique glass, designed by T. Robert Holbrook, 
executed by Cummings Studio, San Francisco; 
“Angels’’, Needlework by Mariska Karasz. 


The motions were framed at a 
meeting called by the Rev. Dr. Harry 
S. Longley, Field Department chair- 
man, and addressed by John Rein- 
hardt, National Council’s director of 
promotion, who explained how these 
steps could bring great benefits. 
Experiences Fruitful 

Several rectors and vestrymen said 
that their own experiences with the 
proportionate giving plan had been 
very fruitful. Christ Church, Media, 
as an example, had contributions 
upped from $20,000 to $30,000 with- 
in two years. Churches in West 
Chester, Glenside, Norristown and 
Chestnut Hill also showed consider- 
able gains through the plan. 

“This idea of a modern tithe is 
like a groundswell,” said one enthusi- 
astic layman. “It is the Christian 
motivation to give according to one’s 
blessings; not just to meet a quota, 
which often means only minimum 
giving.” 


Working to Help Refugees 


The Diocese of Massachusetts is 
opening an intensive campaign this 
spring to secure sponsorships for 
the waiting refugees of post-war 
Europe, announces the Rev. William 
H. Clark, rector, Trinity Church, 
Concord, and chairman of the Di- 
ocesan Resettlement Committee. 

Since less than 18 months remain 
to fill out the last papers for the 
last refugee who can hope to enter 
this country under the present Ref- 
ugee Relief Act, the need for vol- 
unteer sponsors will be brought to 
the attention of both church groups 
and private individuals. 

Working in close cooperation with 
Governor Christian A. Herter’s new 
Commission on Refugees, the Epis- 
copalian emphasis in Massachusetts 
will be upon filling labor shortages 
that persist despite the recession. 


Medical Area Expansion 


Episcopal, Methodist and Presby- 
terian student foundations have been 
authorized by the Medical Center 
Commission to build $1,000,000 
worth of facilities in the flourishing 
medical area on the West Side of 
Chicago. 

Sale of 4.04 acres in the reserva- 
tion was approved by the commission 
to the three denominations at 50 
cents a square foot. 

The Bishop Anderson Foundation, 
with almost an acre of the ground 
provided the three denominations, 
plans to build a $500,000 nursery, 
library, student center and swim- 
ming pool. 


PARISHES 
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Negro Church in Memphis 


Leader in New Community 


How many ministers have dreamed 
of having a church, the only church, 
in a great new public housing devel- 
opment? That dream has come true 
for the Rev. St. Julian A. Simpkins, 
Jr., priest-in-charge of Emmanuel 
Church, Memphis, Tenn. 

Emmanuel is an old brick building 
of undefined and, as some have said, 
“doubtful architectural ancestory.”’ 
Until a year or so ago it was just 
another drab, weather-beaten church, 
part of a large Memphis slum area. 

There it remains today, and its 
appearance hasn’t changed too much. 
But around it, in the place of dreary 
and dilapidated houses, are the clean 
symmetric lines of modern brick 
apartment buildings. They front on 
green yards and new white sidewalks. 

The sad living conditions of an- 
other era were literally rooted out by 
snarling, ruthless demolition ma- 
chines. Nineteen other churches 
crumbled and fell under the assault. 
But Emmanuel was spared by the 
bulldozer blades, thereby creating 
what the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. Barth, 
Bishop of Tennessee, calls ‘probably 
the greatest opportunity for the Epis- 
copal Church in the South.” 

The Memphis Housing Authority 
said, in effect: 

-“We are going to build Foote 
Homes, second only to the Ida B. 
Wells housing project for Negroes 
in Chicago. The motive is to clear 
slums and provide low rentals. We 
will leave Emmanuel because it is 


Emmanuel: spared by a bulldozer for greater service 
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the only Episcopal Church for Ne- 
groes in the city, and we understand 
they have plans for rebuilding and 
enlarging. This church can be a com- 
munity center for this development, 
which has 1,472 living units. It can 


Fr. Simpkins: opportunity ahead 


be a vital factor in our plans. We will 
make more land available if needed.” 

This opportunity cited by Bishop 
Barth did not have to knock but once. 
The church improvement project is 
under way. Fr. Simpkins is a big 
man, strong in body and in faith. He 
is a quiet, tireless worker. Despite 
attractive offers from large congre- 


es 


% 
sages 


gations, he has been at Emmanuel 
for 10 years, working against odds at | 
times, to have his church strong | 
enough to go forward when its great- | 
er mission unfolded. As an indication 
of his standing in the diocese, he was 
elected a deputy to General Conven- . 
tion when it meets in Honolulu in) 
September. 

Results of his labor and faith are 
shown in the willingness of white | 
parishes of Memphis to underwrite 
$55,000 of the estimated cost of | 
$110,000 for the new church and par- 
ish house. In addition there is a 
“Joash’s Chest” (II Chronicles 24:4- 
14) in each parish for the rebuilding. 
The diocese has made an appropria- 
tion. A grant will be asked from Na- 
tional Council. And, of course, the 
people of Emmanuel are raising all | 
they can on their own. | 

In the words of Fr. Simpkins “the : 
new housing development, covering 
one and one half square miles, is now 
more than two-thirds occupied, and 
we find ourselves faced with new 
neighbors, who present a challenge to } 
the well-organized program of the 
parish. 

“The message of the Episcopal | 
Church is being introduced to people 
who probably would never have come 
under the influence of our faith be- / 
fore, to whom even the name, EPIS- - 
COPAL, presents somewhat of ai 
problem in pronunciation. But the‘ 
people of Emmanuel are rising to? 
this challenge, visiting their new‘ 


neighbors, inviting them to services, /! 
urging them to send their children to ‘ 
Sunday School, to the kindergarten () 


The new church as an architect’s sketch conceives ii}: 
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or to the recreational program of the 
youth center or just to come in and be 
a part of the church family.” 
| Already in the kindergarten there 
are 55 children of pre-school age un- 
der the care of two young women. 
(The youth center, now serving 225 
young people, provides the only such 
recreational facility in the housing 
area. 

Officials of the Shelby County 
Health Department have said that if 
Emmanuel secures the additional fa- 
cilities, the department will establish 
there a well baby and pre-natal care 
clinic in connection with the youth 

teenter. Plans also are under way for 
classes in homemaking and general 
education. 

_ Emmanuel’s progress has _ been 
steady in the past 10 years. In 1945 
the budget was $1,200 and the com- 
municants numbered 52. Now the 
ibudget is $8,500 and the congrega- 
tion has grown to 225. 

While in the center of a mission 
area itself, the church help to mis- 
sions has grown each year. In 1945 it 
was $150. This year the gift is $800. 

‘In addition $150 will go to Quintard 
)House for students at the Memphis 
Medical Center, and $100 directly to 
a priest in Liberia. 

The congregation started giving to 
)the University of the South at Se- 
wanee in 1951 with $50. In 1953 and 
54 it was $100. This year Sewanee 
will receive $150. 

Fr. Simpkins, born in Aiken, 8S. C., 
‘in 1915, is the son and grandson of 
Episcopal priests. His maternal 
grandfather, the late Rev. John 
Speight, was one of the first Negro 
‘priests ordained in the Diocese of 
‘Florida, and was vicar of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Gainesville, from 1895 to 1926. 
The father, the Rev. St. Julian A. 
‘Simpkins, Sr., presented his son for 
‘ordination at St. Stephen’s, Charles- 
‘ton, S. C., in 1941. 

Emmanuel’s minister received his 

early training in private Church 
schools in Spartanburg, New Orleans 
and Raleigh, later receiving his BA 
degree from St. Augustine’s College 
in 1938. 
' He studied for the ministry at the 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, Pe- 
tersburg, Va., receiving the BD de- 
gree in 1941. Later he had clinical 
training at the Graduate School of 
Applied Religion in Cincinnati. After 
being ordained and serving his first 
cure at Epiphany in Summerville, 
S. C., he was a chaplain in the U. S. 
Army for a year before an old injury 
sustained in athletics at St. Augus- 
tine took him out of service. 
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Big of frame and soft of voice, Fr. 
Simpkins was given a scholarship to 
study French at New York Univer- 
sity, but turned to the ministry, he 
says, “because of my great love for 
the Church, and because I felt that 
God needed me to labor in his vine- 
yard.” 

In that labor, he has the help of a 
gifted wife, the former Miss Marian 
Adrienne Withey, of New York, 
whom he met as a student at the 
divinity school and married in 1941. 
They have a daughter, Bertha Elise. 

At Emmanuel Mrs. Simpkins ‘is or- 
ganist and choir director, has trained 
a children’s choir of 20 voices, works 
in the youth center and other parish 
organizations. 

“She has been my ardent co-work- 
er and constant companion,” says her 
husband. “Though born and reared 
in the North, she has made a wonder- 
ful adjustment to the life of a Negro 
priest in the South.” 

And Fr. Simpkins has had oppor- 
tunities to go North, having received 
calls from the Church of the Incar- 
nation, Jersey City; St. Philip’s, 
Syracuse, and St. Philip’s, Indian- 
apolis. There also have been calls 
from the Diocese of South Florida 
and Oklahoma. 

“But I declined them all,” he said, 
“because I felt that my work at Em- 
manuel is not yet completed.” 

That work, begun in 1944 when he 
came to the Memphis mission as 
vicar, is well on its way. By 1950 
Emmanuel was an aided parish, the 
first Negro congregation to reach 
that status in the Diocese of Tennes- 
see. 

No, Fr. Simpkins does not want to 
leave Memphis. Nor does Mrs. Simp- 
kins. Their work is not finished. 
There at Emmanuel, as Bishop Barth 
says, is probably the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the Episcopal Church in 
the South. CHARLES MOSS. 


Organ Dedicated 


A $75,000 memorial organ, the gift 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been 
dedicated at Bruton Parish Church, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Va. 

The organ is in memory of the late 
Vernon Meredith Geddy, who served 
the parish as trustee, vestryman, 
junior and senior warden. 

The instrument has 69 ranks and 
a total of 4,161 pipes. Incorporated 
in it is the organ of nine ranks built 
by Samuel Green of London in 1785 
and brought to Bruton Parish in 
1938, and a set of chimes. 

At the dedication, the “Te Deum” 
was sung, with organ accompaniment 
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Arthur Rhea at organ keyboard 


by Arthur Rhea, organist and choir- 
master of Bruton Parish Church for: 
the past five years. 

Organ recitals are given in the 
church each Tuesday and Saturday 
night at 8 P.M. 


Urban Challenge 


“The contribution of any down- 
town parish church to the life of the 
community depends almost altogether 
upon its adaptability to meet chang- 
ing conditions.” 

This reminder was passed along to 
his congregation by the Rev. Dr. 
Louis W. Pitt, rector of Grace 
Church, New York City, in a sermon 
on the 15th anniversary of his rector- 
ship at the church. 

“Unfortunately,” he added, “there 
are churches without vision which 
insist upon adhering to an outmoded 
program, lacking the vision of their 
potential usefulness. These parishes 
have all long range vision of the fu- 
ture shut out because they measure 
themselves in selfish terms.” 

Grace Church, Dr. Pitt pointed out, 
is in a neighborhood where great 
apartment houses are about to be 
erected. 

“We must be realistic about our 
situation,” he advised, “and recognize 
the fact that if the last 15 years have 
been difficult and characterized by 
many heartaches and well-nigh back- 
breaking loads, the future will not 
be easier. 

“What will make all the difference 
is whether they see here that which 
is spiritually real and vital—the un- 
conquerable power of God, the pres- 
ence of the living Christ, and a gen- 
uine fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” 
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8,000 Miles in Shuttle-Service Sermons 


Dr. Casserley lectures at General Theological Seminary, 
N.Y., prior to leaving for LaGuardia Airport and engage- 
ment that night at Trinity Church, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Ten 800-Mile Hops Keep 
Lenten Speaker on The Go 


When the time came for the rector 
of Trinity Church in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., (a western suburb of Milwau- 
kee) to arrange for a Lenten speaker 
he decided to seek the services of Dr. 
J. V. Langmead Casserley of New 
York’s General Seminary. The noted 
theologian and writer (author of 
ECnews “Christian Interpretation of 
Vital Issues’) agreed, knowing he 
would have to take time away from 
the seminary to make five round-trip 
flights totalling about 8,000 miles, 
and still maintain his regular teach- 
ing schedule. 

Trinity’s rector, the Rev. George F. 
White, was pleased too, and even more 
so when the anticipated heavy turn- 
out became a fact at the first service 
on March 2. A timely over-all subject 
for the five sermons was selected by 
Dr. Casserley: ‘“‘A Religious Revival.” 

Timely also is the appreciation 
being shown by parishioners for Fr. 
White, whose twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary at Trinity was being marked on 
Palm Sunday by the dedication of a 
window (on St. Paul; the ninth in a 
series) in his honor. Trinity, in a city 
of 35,000, has about 1,200 communi- 
cants. 


Library Appointee 

Dr. John E. Frost was named last 
month librarian of Gould Memorial 
Library, which serves the University 
Heights (Bronx) center of New York 
University. He succeeds Nelson W. 
McCombs of Basking Ridge, N. J., 
who retired. 

Before his new appointment, Dr. 
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Frost was assistant librarian at 
NYU’s Washington Square College of 
Arts and Science. 

Ordained to the priesthood in 1942, 
he has served the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Westbury, N. Y.; St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Carle Place, N. Y., and All 
Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass. 

A native of Eliot, Maine, Dr. Frost 
was graduated from the University 
of Maine in 1938, and from Berkeley 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., 
in 1941. He also holds degrees from 
Columbia University, the University 
of New Hampshire and New York 
University. 

A member of the American Library 
Association, the Newcomen Society 
of England, and the Maine Historical 
Sciety, Dr. Frost helped organize 
the Gundalow Club, a group devoted 
to New England maritime history. 
He is now a trustee of that organiza- 
tion. From 1945 to 1946 he served as 
a Navy chaplain. 


Takes Hospital Post 


The Rev. Joseph T. Swift is the 
newly appointed resident chaplain of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal-Presbyterian 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., where he will 
assume his duties shortly after 
Easter. 

Rector of St. Augustine’s Church, 
St. Louis, since 1952, when he was 
ordained to the priesthood, Mr. 
Swift’s ordination service was the 
first conducted in the 64-year history 
of that church. 

Before entering the ministry, he 
had been assistant general passenger 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway. Graduated from Benton Col- 
lege of Law, St. Louis, in 1937, he 


Stewardess at N. Y. airport 
greets theologian starting 
first of fie round-trips. 


At Milwaukee airport} 
the Rev. George Whit 
ter, and the Rev. Car 


was admitted to the Missouri bar ak 
year later. During World War II,[| 
Mr. Swift served as a major in the\ 
Transportation Corps. He graduated«| 
from Virginia Theological Seminary,) 
Alexandria, in 1952. 

Mr. Swift is married and the father) 


will be assisted by the Rev. 
K. Moseson, pastor of Richmond« 
Heights Presbyterian Church, St.! 
Louis, who continues as part-time: 
chaplain. 


Trading Pulpits . 

Two Episcopal clergy and four) 
Church of England priests are in-) 
cluded in a group of 20 who will par-” 
ticipate in the 29th annual summer-) 
time exchange of clergymen betweeni 
Great Britain and the United States,: 
a program sponsored jointly by they 
National Council of Churches De= 
partment of Ecumenical Relations: 
and the British Council of Churches.! 

Other American denominations 
represented are Baptists, Congrega—7 
tional, Disciples of Christ, Lutheran, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian. In Bri-i 
tain, the 11 American ministers have’ 
preaching engagements in Englands 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. | 

Other overseas denominations rep+ 
resented are Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian), Baptist Union, and 
Methodist. The nine visiting British, 
clergymen are scheduled to speak ow 
preach in 20 states, including the 
District of Columbia. | 

The Rev. Laman H. Bruner, St/ 
Peter’s Church, Albany, N. Y., and 
the Rey. Marcus B. Hall, St. Luke’s 
Church, Montclair, N. J., are the) 
Episcopal clergy going abroad! | 
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i by Trinity’s rector, 
auld H. V. Hallock, cen- 
mt at Trinity Church. 


~~ 
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The Rt. Rev. Charles R. Claxton, 
Bishop of Warrington, Lancashire, 
Ingland; the Ven. Kenneth Healey, 
archdeacon of Lincoln; the Rev. 
Henry C. Snape, vicar of Whalley, 
Blackburn, Lancashire, and the Rev. 
William Kenneth Blackburn, vicar of 
Radlett, Hertfordshire, are repre- 
senting the Church of England in the 
eS: 


In Brief 
> The Rev. William E. Baker, rector 
of St. Matthew’s Parish, Blooming- 


‘ton, Ill., from 1908 to 1922, cele- 


brated his 50th year in the priesthood 


at that church, March 20. For the 


= = * 


E 


? 
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occasion he celebrated Communion 
with his son, the Rev. Richard G. 
Baker, assisting him. The younger 
clergyman is serving St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ashland, Wis. 

> The Rey. Henry N. Herndon, rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, Wilmington, 
Del., was elected unanimously to the 
post of vice-president of the diocesan 
executive council. He succeeds Bish- 


‘op Mosley in this office. Mr. Herndon 


. 
4 


‘ 


is also chairman of the diocesan De- 


-partment of Christian Social Rela- 


tions. For several years, he served 
as Protestant chaplain at the Dela- 


ware State Hospital at Farnhurst 


(suburban Wilmington). 


& The Rt. Rev. Samuel H. Littell, 


retired, former Bishop of Honolulu, 
observed the 25th anniversary of his 
consecration during services in the 
chapel of St. Barnabas Hospital, New 
York, where he is a patient. For the 
occasion, he celebrated his first Holy 
Communion service in the four years 
he has been ill. His son, the Rev. 
Edward M. Littell, assisted him. 
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In Trinity Church’s pulpit, 
Dr. Casserley’s overall sub- 
ject is ‘A Religious Revival.’ 


Later in the day more than 80 per- 
sons crowded into the hospital’s 
small chapel for a service of Evening 
Prayer at which the bishop pro- 
nounced the Absolution. Bishop Lit- 
tell was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1899 and served as a missionary 
in China for 32 years. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Honolulu at St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral in that city in 
1930, and retired from the post in 
1942. 

> The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, 
Bishop of Olympia, recently donned 
a shaggy wig and picked up a gigan- 
tic umbrella to play the part of the 
umbrella carrier in two performances 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado” 
at Christ Church, Seattle. The pro- 
duction was the first of a newly- 
formed Gilbert and Sullivan Society, 
directed by John Andrews, choir- 
master and organist. The Rev. Lee 
MacArthur, chaplain to Episcopal 
students at the University of Wash- 
ington, and his wife also had roles 
in the popular operetta. 

> Dean James A. Pike of New York’s 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
went on record recently in favor of 
a bill before the New York state leg- 
islature proposing the establishment 
of a 23-member temporary commis- 
tion to survey state laws on family 
relationships and matrimony. In a 
statement read into the record of 
public hearings on the measure, Dean 
Pike asserted that the present divorce 
law is “unrealistic and has induced 
many well-known abuses.” 

> The Grand Council of the Polish 
National Church, meeting in Scran- 
ton, Pa., recently appointed Bishop 
Joseph Kardas, pastor of SS. Peter 


CLERGY 


Host rector bids guest farewell, for the time being, at 
Milwaukee airport prior to flight same night to return to 
his classes next day. It was ‘until next week,’ 


and Paul Church, Passiac, N. J., to . 
be the new Ordinary of the Western 
Diocese with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. He was named a bishop last 
August. 

Bishop Kardas succeeds Prime 
Bishop Leon Grochowski who became 
Ordinary of the Central Diocese with 
headquarters in Scranton. 
> A gift of $20,000 has been made by 
the Benwood Foundation to establish 
a memorial library in St. Luke’s Hall 
at the School of Theology of the Uni- 
versity of the South. It will be named 
the William W. Shearer Library in 
memory of the late rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Look- 
cut Mountain, Sewanee, Tenn. 
> The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, 
Jr., rector and headmaster of Shat- 
tuck School, Faribault, Minn., has 
been elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Citizens Mental 
Health Association of Minnesota, Inc. 
A graduate of Williams College and 
Virginia Theological Seminary and 
a Navy officer during World War II, 
he was appointed headmaster in 1950 
and was awarded the Gold Key for 
distinguished community service by 
the Faribault Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in 1953. 

Meanwhile the school is looking 
forward to the observance of its 
100th anniversary in 1958. A central 
planning committee for the anniver- 
sary has been named by Minnesota’s 
Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, president 
of the Shattuck board of trustees. 
Charles B. Sweatt of Minneapolis, a 
Shattuck alumnus and vice-chairman 
of the board of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Company, is planning com- 
mittee chairman. 


LAYMEN 


Famed Actor Decries 


‘Middle-Course Mind’ 


“Decision—don’t just stand there 
—do something!” was the challeng- 
ing theme of a talk by Raymond 
Massey, noted dramatic actor, who 
urged Americans to resume the habit 
of taking a stand on moral issues. 

“Decisions,” he said, ‘“‘are not made 
out of the top of the hat. They are 
the end product of heredity and 
evo bwey see 

Massey, a member of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Wilton, Conn., where 
he lives, was guest speaker during 
a Corporate Communion breakfast 
held at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Hartford, Conn. 

He decried “the middle-course 
mind” with its tendency to soften 


bottle to ease our share of this 
earth’s pain.” 

Citing the urgent need for men of 
decision, the actor concluded, ‘“‘We 
are the people alive today .. . there 
is no one to do our living or our 
dying for -us'<.. : 

“We must decide,’ he warned. 
“Humanity is in a fair way to stum- 
ble into eternity over a piece of 
uranium.” 

More than 500 men and boys from 
Hartford churches and those of 26 
surrounding towns attended the serv- 
ice and breakfast at which Massey 
spoke. Bishop Walter H. Gray, dioc- 
esan, celebrated Holy Communion, 
assisted by the Rt. Rev. Robert M. 
Hatch, suffragan bishop, and the 
Very Rev. Louis Hirshson, dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral. 


Corporate Communion breakfast* 


black to fashionable charcoal, and 
‘added: 

“The Lord did not sit down and 
talk it over with the money-changers 
when he found them in the temple! 
He drove them out. He knew evil 
when he saw it. 

“Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong. Our problem is to know which 
is which, and then to act on that 
knowledge.” 

In Massey’s opinion, no man can 
live his daily life without his God. 
“By that, I don’t mean the use of 
religion as a crutch or a hot water 


* Flanking the actor and bishop are (lI. to rey 
seated) Warren Tennant, Morton O. Nace and 
Bishop Hatch. Standing are (l. to r.) W. H. 
Bulkley, A. F. Skinner, Marcus Gordale, Louis 
Winkler and Earl Rohan. 
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In Brief 


In California, Secretary of the 
Navy Charles 8S. Thomas was one of 
five lay persons honored by the Rt. 
Rev. .Francis Eric Bloy, bishop of 
Los Angeles, for outstanding Chris- 
tian contributions. Detained in 
Washington, Secretary Thomas was 
unable to attend presentation cere- 
monies. Awards were given in per- 
son to Wilmer M. Hammond and 
Kenneth A. Carey of Los Angeles; 
to Col. Henry T. Bull of Santa Bar- 
bara, and to Mrs. Levering Moore 
of Los Angeles and Palm Springs. 

In New York, James N. Gilchrist 
resigned as comptroller of National 
Council, a post he has held since 
June, 1950. 
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When the Rev. Norman B. God- 


}frey and the Rev. William C. Heffner 
arrived on Okinawa in 1951, they 
)faced problems which often tempted 
}them to throw in the towel. But each 
|! time, a quiet voice spoke out in 
tletters. 


It was Fr. Godfrey’s wife, Chris- 
tina. ‘““Now you boys,” as she liked 
to call them, “must not become dis- 


jcouraged. If God called you to Oki- 


nawa, as I believe he did, then He 
will not fail you now. Your trouble 


jis that you are trying to do it all 
‘yourselves. Do the best you can and 
Sleave the rest up to God.” 


The most recent result is the house 


Sthat faith built. 


All Saints’ Church at Shimabukuro 


*needed a place for an old Okinawan 


couple, Mr. and Mrs. Nakamura, to 
live. Mr. Nakamura had been the 


leader of a group of Okinawa Chris- 


tians who came into the Episcopal 


? Church, and around whom All Saints’ 
i Mission was started. But there wasn’t 


any money in the budget for such a 
building. 

There wasn’t, that is, until the 
Rev. John Ellison, rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Winchester, 
Mass., sent a check for $680 in De- 
cember. It was sent, as Fr. Ellison 
wrote, because his parishioners 
wanted to share some of the material 
benefits with which they had been 


‘so richly blessed. 


It Poured In 
This was followed by a second 


check for $250 from the women of 
St. Andrew’s Church, State College, 


Pa., of which the Rev. Joseph Shan- 
non is rector. 

When the women of the Ascension 
Guild on Okinawa (the Auxiliary of 


_ Episcopalians on Okinawa among the 
military) heard about the need for 


a house, they voted to underwrite 
the balance. That turned out to be 
$200.83. The land cost $320.83. That 
left $800 for a house. 

At this point, a 21-year-old Oki- 
nawan becomes a part of this story 
of faith. 

Matthew Takara had become a 
Christian while he was still in high 
school during the Church’s first year 
on Okinawa. When he graduated, he 
went to work for a construction com- 
pany as a laborer and gradually 
worked into a foremanship. Having 
studied in his spare time, Matthew 
gained enough confidence and experi- 
ence to offer to build the house. He 
drew the plans, figured the estimate, 
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(Okinawa Couple’s Home 
|‘House That Faith Built’ 


talked his boss out of taking a 
profit, and the bid came to exactly 
$800. 

Twenty days later Mr. and Mrs. 
Nakamura moved into a neat, well- 
built four-room house. 


Honolulu Convocation 


In his message to the 53rd annual 
convocation of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Honolulu, Bishop Harry S. 
Kennedy warned delegates to guard 
against empty self-congratulations. 

The bishop announced growth in 
many phases of the Church but 
pointed out “it is not the numbers 
which should be foremost in one’s 
thoughts. It is of far greater im- 
portance to be sure that this growing 
harvest of souls are adequately pre- 
pared before they come to Con- 
firmation.” 

“As I look at the annual reports,” 
he added, “I always feel the heart- 
breaking tabulation of communicants 
who have lapsed or moved without 
transferring or are inactive—the so- 
called dead wood, the Easter Chris- 
tians and those who think of the 
Church as a burial society.” 

Meanwhile, the Very Rev. Paul 
Roberts, dean of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Denver, Colo., echoed the same 
theme when he told the annual dis- 
trict banquet that the world is a 
spiritual kindergarten where mil- 
lions are trying to spell God with the 
wrong blocks. 

“We thought science would spell 
it correctly,” he said. “We thought 
science would feed all of us, but 
today more are hungry than last year. 
We thought science would make us 
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Behind Matthew Takara is the Nakamuras’ new home 


happy with inventions, but today 
more people are frightened of these 
inventions.” 

During convocation business ses- 
sions, delegates discussed General 
Convention plans and admitted one 
new mission, the Pearl Harbor Epis- 
copal Chapel, at the request of its 
new vicar, the Rev. David J. Coughlin. 


Panama Reports Progress 


Delegates to the 35th annual con- 
vocation of the Missionary District 
of the Panama Canal Zone heard 
from their bishop, the Rt. Rev. Reg- 
inald H. Gooden, that Confirmations 
during 1954 exceeded 650 and that 
the district raised about $118,000 
locally for self-support. 

In his annual address, Bishop 
Gooden also stressed the number of 
ordinations and the fact that the 
district now has more men in train- 
ing for the ministry than ever before. 

The bishop appointed the Rev. 
Mainert J. Peterson, rector, Christ 
Church By-the-Sea, Colon, as arch- 
deacon of Colon. 

Meanwhile, delegates heard an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Raymond T. Ferris, 
formerly dean of St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral, Ancon, and now director of 
Christ Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

The convocation met at the cathe- 
dral following a week’s activities 
that included a clergy picnic, district 
department meetings, annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
Youth Convention. 

The day after the convocation an 


out-door service was held in the 
Balboa Stadium with combined 
choirs. 
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authorized by General Convention 
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The official graded church school materials are the realization 
of the vision, the prayers, and the labors of a tremendous 


number of persons in many parts of the country. 


CHURCH-CENTERED and mission- 
minded, the courses were developed ex- 
perimentally in small, medium, and 
large church schools. 


THEOLOGICALLY SOUND, The Sea- 
bury Series uses the Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Hymnal, and The Church’s 
Teaching as resources. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION is enlisted as 
an essential part of the success of these 
materials. The parents’ manual provides 
a tool to help them in guiding and en- 
couraging children. The materials also 
include home reading books of great 
value. 


CAREFULLY GRADED materials have 
been chosen to meet the needs of each 
age level. There are in addition group- 
graded vacation church school materials. 


IMP ORTA NT: These courses are part of a necessary parish-wide program 
ot Christian education which will include: (1) a parish group actively con- 
cerned with the redemptive task of the Church; (2) family worship in ; 
Church; (3) a parents’ class; (4) a teacher training program. The success he 
of the courses depends upon the parish-wide program. 


UP-TO-DATE, introducing a number of 
innovations in modern curriculum 
building, the most far-reaching of which 
lies in the immediate goal of the Series: 
that Christian education is the Church’s 
outreach to people of all ages NOW, 
precisely where they are living NOW, 
that they may know the power of God 
NOW. Religion is a living reality that 
pertains to the present. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, well-writ- 
ten, carefully printed, nothing has been 
spared to make THE SEABURY SERIES 
meet the needs of our Church. The 
authors, editors, consultants, and ad- 
visors are among the leading Christian 
educators in the Church. Outstanding 
designers, artists, and typographers 
have combined their efforts to make 
these materials especially attractive 
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available in succeeding years. 


The first four courses in THE SEABURY SERIES, 
the new material for Christian education devel- 
oped by and for the Church, will be ready May 1. 
Vacation church school material will be available later. 


Production is so planned that classes which begin to use the official 


materials of the national department this year will find new materials 


TISH AND MIKE: 

Two otf God’s Children 

Christmas is Special 

Discoveries 
By Agnes Hickson. Illustrated in full color by 
Randolph Chitwood. 


GRADE 1 | GRADE 7 


More THAN WorpDs 
Illustrated in black and white. 
Pupil’s Resource Book. $1.45 


Wuy SHOULD I? 
Teacher’s Manual. $1.55 


Pupil’s Reader in three parts. Set of three PARENTS’ MANUAL 


booklets, $1.15 


THE CHURCH IS My Home, Too 
Illustrated in black and white by 


Teacher’s Manual. $1.25 


GRADE 4 
Gop’s FAMILY 
By E. M. Conger. Illustrated in two colors 
by Gregor T. Goethals. 
Pupil’s Reader. $1.40 


RIGHT OR WRONG? 
Illustrated in black and white 
by Gregor T. Goethals. 
Teacher’s Manual. $1.40 


COMING IN 1956: Courses for Kindergarten, Grade 2, Grade 5, 
Grade 8, and Parents’ Manual for use with these courses. 


Notice to rectors, diocesan directors, and chairmen of Chris- 
tian education: you have already received the Preview of 
THE SEABURY SERIES, containing information about the ini- 
tial courses and order forms. Be sure to notice the deadlines 
which enable you to save up to 10% for your parish: 5% 
pre-publication discount on all orders for the sample kit re- 
ceived before April 15th; 5% on all orders for church school 
use received before June 15th. There is additionally a 5% 
saving for cash with order. 


FAMILIES IN THE CHURCH 
Illustrated in black and white by Jane Toan. 
Parents’ Manual. $.90 


Jean Macdonald Porter. Vacation Church School Materials 


Gop’s CHILDREN Now 
Teacher’s Book. $.75 
Pupil’s Book, primary. 
IIlustrated in full color. $.55 


Pupil’s Book, junior. 
Illustrated in two colors. $.45 


From Tish and Mike, Book I, Pupil’s Read- 
ers, Grade 1, reproduced in full color. 


Easter Editorial 


The Death of Death 


HE ESSENCE of the Christian Gospel is 

the proclamation of the Resurrection. That 
“Christ is risen!’’ is the message with which 
the Church first startled the world, and it re- 
mains the heart and substance of the Church’s 
message to this day. 

It is because Jesus Christ is risen, because 
he has passed beyond death and time and 
change, that we can truly say that he is “the 
same yesterday and today, and forever,’ the 
Lord of time and history, the Lord of the 
world, the Lord of mankind. 

It is also, of course, true that the Church 
preaches, always has preached, must always 
continue to preach, “Christ crucified.”’ But the 
Church only preaches Christ crucified because 
she knows that the Christ who was -erucified 
is also the Christ who is risen, who “lives for- 
ever to make intercession for us,’ who will 


And when Joseph had taken the body . . 
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come again in glory to establish his kingdom 
eternally at the end of time and the winding up 
of history. If the Christ who is crucified had 
not risen there would have been no Gospel 
of Christ crucified, and both the Church’s 
preaching and the Church’s faith, as St. Paul 
said, would have been in vain. The story of 
Christ crucified apart from the proclamation 
of Christ risen is a tragic tale of death and 
frustration. Nobody would ever have thought 
of preaching it as a Gospel. There would have 
been no Gospel and therefore no Church. And 
if there had been no Church, we should none 


of us have heard even so much as the name) 
of Jesus Christ. For modern man knows Christ | 
only in and through the Church. Thus, thei 
very existence of the Church is itself a testi-/ 
mony to the Resurrection. If we deny or re- 
ject the Resurrection we cannot even account | 
for the existence of the Church. 

The proclamation of the Resurrection is* 
thus the essence of the Gospel. Without it, | 
and apart from the Resurrection, there is nof 
Gospel. The word Gospel means good news; ; 
perhaps in modern journalistic language we 
might call it “front page news,” news so in- ; 
finitely more important than anything else& 
that provided we really ‘read, mark, learn, / 
and inwardly digest” the front page it would} 
not matter so very much if we cast the other ¢ 
pages aside unread. Many other things have = 
happened in the world that have mattered, but t 
this is the only thing which has happened that t 
matters infinitely to everybody. 

Why is the message of the Resurrection in- - 
deed the Gospel of God to all mankind? It is: 
so for two supremely important reasons. 

In the first place, the message of the Resur- - 
rection assures us of the eternal and uncon- - 
querable lordship of Christ: “Know of a: 
surety,” says St. Peter, “that God hath made ; 
him both lord and Christ, this Jesus whom + 
you crucified.” St. Paul’s testimony is to the # 
same effect: “Wherefore God also highly 
exalted him, and gave him the name which is | 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus | 
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every knee should bow.” The Christ, in other 1 
words, is not a dead hero—that would be an: 
essentially tragic reflection—but a living lord, . 
known in the Church as the lord of the Church, | 
and because the lord of the Church, the lord } 
of mankind and the architect of the kingdom of f 
God. This is our Christian faith: The unique- - 
ness of Christ, the centrality of Christ, the ¢ 
indispensability of Christ, the universality of f 
Christ. “There is none other name given under | 
heaven whereby men must be saved.” 

Some people object to the tremendous and | 
unqualified claim which the Church must make ¢ 
for Christ, in order even to deserve the name 
of Christian, on the ground that it is, as they | 
would say, narrow and exclusive. They would | 
urge that although Christ may indeed be the | 
saviour of the Christians there are to be found | 
in other religions other saviours and other | 
ways of salvation. Now in one sense, and one H 
sense only, it is true that the Gospel makes for | 
Christ an exclusive claim. He and he alone is | 
the Saviour of men; He and he alone is “the; 
way, the truth, and the life.” i 
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But this is in no sense an exclusive salva- 
tion. Christ, the son of God made man, has 
joined himself forever to the common human- 
ity of us all, and he is the saviour of all man- 
kind. In this sense, the salvation which Chris- 
tianity offers is altogether inclusive and in no 
sense exclusive at all. 

What the proclamation of the lordship of the 
risen Christ excludes is the possibility of there 
being any other saviour, but it does not ex- 
clude the possibility of any man’s salvation. 
His humanity includes our humanity; his 
glory includes our glory; his life includes our 
life. He is the one and only universal saviour 
of the human race. That is the Gospel of 
Christ; like the Christ himself, “the same yes- 
terday, today and forever.” 

But there is a second reason why the tidings 
of the Resurrection constitute the gospel for 
all mankind. The Resurrection means the death 
of death. In the New Testament death is no 
longer the ultimate frustration, but rather the 
essential prelude to the ultimate glory. “Ye are 
dead,” says St. Paul to his Christian converts, 
“and your life is hid with Christ in God. When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall 
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ye also appear with him in glory.” For St. 
Paul it is not only Christ who will come again 
in glory; the Christians, whose true life is in 
Christ, will come again in glory with him. 

That is, why St. Paul, unlike so many modern 
men and women, never seeks to evade or set 
on one side the thought of death. For him 
baptism is a kind of death and resurrection; 
sinning and repenting is a kind of dying and 
rising again. The movement from death to 
resurrection is the natural rhythm of the 
Christian life. “I confess,” he says, ‘that I die 
daily.”” Death has become a good word because 
it no longer stands alone—it no longer means 
death, period—rather it is just one half of the 
complete phrase “death and resurrection.” The 
words death and resurrection belong and go 
together, just like right and left hand, or north 
and south and east and west. Resurrection is 
the obverse or reverse side of death. We can 
think of them separately in an abstract, theo- 
retical way, but we cannot have one without 
the other in concrete reality. Thus it is that, 
centuries after St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, 
because he was imbued with the same daunt- 
less faith, could greet and almost welcome his 
approaching end in the words, “Hail, sister 
death.” 

There is something desperately pagan and 
post-Christian about our modern evasion of 
the idea of death, the word death, and even 
the natural appearance of death. Our burial 
customs have more in common with the prac- 
tices of ancient Egypt than with those of the 
Christian tradition. Is this because so many of 
us have forgotten the Resurrection, so that the 
word death now means for most people simply 
death, period, rather than death and resurrec- 
tion? The Resurrection means not merely the 
conquest of the fact of death, but also the con- 
quest of our fear of death. “O death where is 
thy sting? O grave where is thy victory?” St. 
Paul cries out in exulting triumph. 

The sting of death for us today indeed lies 
in the sin and apostacy which separates so 
many of us from the risen Christ and con- 
fronts us with the bleak death which knows no 
Resurrection. 

So it is that once more in our modern post- 
Christian paganism death has recovered its 
sting, and the grave revived its ancient illu- 
sion of victory. The modern attitude towards 
death, and the modern conventions which seek 
to evade even mentioning it, more than verify 
and substantiate the truth of St. Paul’s ancient 
dictum: “If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 


“That they may all be one’ 
to a phenomenal event in Christian history . 
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By J. E. LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


O KNOW the whole meaning of 

the work which Christ was to 
finish on Calvary, we have only to 
look to the prayer which He offered 
to the Father on the night in which 
He was betrayed. Our Lord prays for 
His people that they may be one. 

In that prayer He speaks of the 
glory which He had with the Father 
before the world was—the glory of 
perfect love. 

And out of the fullness of that 
Love He has come forth from the 
Father into the world in order that 
the whole world may be reconciled 
to the Father and enfolded again in 
that perfect love from which all cre- 
ated things come. Now He has fin- 
ished the work which the Father gave 
Him to do on earth, and He is going 
back to the Father, leaving these men 
as His representatives. Therefore, at 
this moment when He consecrates 
Himself to the Father for the sake of 
the world, He prays for them that 
they may be one. And then the sweep 
of His prayer extends to all who shall 
believe through their word—that 
they may all be one, as the Son and 
the Father are one, a veritable colony 
of heaven, a fellowship of men on 
earth bound one to another in the 
love which is the life of heaven. The 
very glory of heaven has been given 
to them, that they may be one—that 
the world may believe. 

Thus His prayer finally embraces 
the whole world. God’s original pur- 
pose for which the world was made 
is to be fulfilled, its lost unity and 
harmony restored, and all is to be 
made one. That is to be the fruit of 
His redeeming work—that He will 
draw all men to Himself. Of that 
work His people are both the fruit 
and the instrument. And therefore 
the burden of His prayer on the night 
of His passion, that prayer which 
even now He ever lives to make, is 
that we may be one, that the world 
may believe. 

Public Denial of Gospel 

It is when we face these words of 
Our Lord, and many others like them, 
that we begin to understand what the 
dis-unity of Christians is. It is in 
the strictest sense a public denial of 
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the very heart of the Gospel. It con- 
tradicts before the world Christ’s 
promise that He being lifted up 
would draw all men unto Himself. It 
announces to, the world the devil’s 
most resounding victory—to have 


John 17: 20-23 


0 “T do not pray for these only, but 
also for those who are to believe in me 
through their word, * that they may 
all be one; even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us, so that the world may be- 
lieve that thou has sent me. ~The 


Glory which thou hast given me I 
have given to them, that they may be 


one even as we are one, ~I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be- 
come perfectly one, so that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me and 
hast loved them even as thou hast 
loved me.” 


taken the body which Christ formed 
to be His instrument to draw all men 
into one and made of it an instru- 
ment to divide men one from another. 
It proclaims to the world the Church’s 
disbelief in the adequacy of the 
atonement wrought for all men in 
Christ. 

Do you think that I am exaggerat- 
ing? Are you inclined to say, “Well, 
we may be divided in some ways, but 
we are united on the great essen- 
tials.” But if that is true, does not 
that fact condemn us? 

If we are united on essentials but 
divided on non-essentials, then we 
are convicted of letting the non-es- 
sentials govern our practice instead 
of the essentials; for in fact we are 
divided. Or are you inclined to say, 
“Yes, but we have a spiritual unity 
underlying our outward differences.” 
Thank God that is true, but is not our 
sin all the greater if, having received 
from God the one Spirit, we refuse 
to live together in the one body? 
Does it not mean, as St. Paul bluntly 
said to the Corinthians when he heard 
about their divisions, that in fact we 
are “not spiritual but carnal?” 

I do not want to pretend that 
there is an easy way of dealing with 
our divisions. If we try to heal them 
lightly we shall only open fresh 
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wounds. But if our rule of faith is 
found in these Scriptures, are. we not 
bound to confess that our acquies-; 
cence in these divisions is sin against 
Our Lord who died for us and against 
our brother for whom He died? We 
can easily become blinded by custom 
to almost anything, and we have lived 
so long with these divisions that we 
have, God forgive us, become accus- 
tomed to them. 

Faced a Colossal Army | 

But there are some situations inf 
which they become literally intoler-| 
able. It is when Christians are in’ 
the place where Christians ought to; 
be—laboring, praying and suffering } 
for Christ and His Kingdom—that 
these divisions become intolerable. It 
is only when we are comfortable, at 
peace with the world—which Chris- 
tians ought not to be—that they seem 
to be tolerable. 

When the first missionaries of the 
modern missionary movement came 
to India, they found themselves in a ? 
situation where disunity was intoler- - 
able. They were faced by a tough--: 
self-confident religious culture which 3 
had held the allegiance of hundreds of 
millions of human beings for thou- - 
sands of years. They were a tiny j 
handful facing a colossal army. In7 
the face of such a situation the dif- - 
ferences between them—real as they / 
were—were dwarfed into insignifi- - 
cance. They had but one task—to) 
preach Christ as the one Saviour of i 
the world—and it was intolerable that | 
the differences between them should | 
be allowed to confuse the issue, to? 
obscure the clear choice between ! 
Christ and no Christ, to blunt the # 
sharp cutting edge of the word of | 
God. 1 

They could not pretend that the © 
differences were not there. But they | 
did what was possible. They tried to !) 
avoid competition and overlapping. | 
They tried as far as possible to di- + 
vide the field among them so that in } 
each area there would usually be only ) 
one Church working, and the one} 
Gospel be offered to men by one fel- - 
lowship. That meant that in most | 
places the Church grew up as one. . 
All who believed the Gospel had to) 
learn from the beginning to live to- 
gether as one family, and out of that | 
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experience they could go forth into 
the streets and lanes and houses to 
testify with confidence that there is 
one Saviour in whom men of every 
kind can be made one. 

But Christians do not remain all 
their lives in their native village. As 
they began to move from place to 
place in the course of: their work, 
they were brought up sharply against 
the problem of disunity. A family 
which had never known any form of 
Christianity except the Baptist found 
itself in a place where it must be 
Anglican or nothing. An Anglican 
government official had to spend 
twenty years of his life in a town 
where the only church was Congre- 
gationalist. 

Not Administrative Question 

How was the Church to meet this 
situation? The one thing which was 
impossible was to do nothing. You 
cannot treat deep differences of 
church order so frivolously as to sug- 
gest that Churchmen should simply 
alter their principles every time they 


- move 100 miles. Should the Churches 
- then go back on the original arrange- 


ment of comity, and attempt to pro- 
vide in every town a complete range 
of denominational places of worship? 
But that—even if it were possible to 
find the men and money to do it, 
which it is not—would be a public 
confession in face of the pagan world 


that our unity in Christ is not enough 


to make us one. You cannot continue 
steadily to testify in the streets and 
houses of a great pagan city, to every 
man, Hindu or Moslem, rich or poor, 
high caste or low caste, that there is 
one Saviour, one Mediator between 
God and man, one atonement for all 
men and all nations, and at the same 
time continue steadily to testify that 
the things which divide those who 
are in Christ one from another are 
so big that even that atonement is 
not big enough to cover them. 
This is not a question of adminis- 
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tration. It is a question of the truth 
of the Gospel. Is the atonement be- 
tween God and man wrought out on 
Calvary so final, so deep, so all-em- 
bracing, that it can provide the place 
where all men are made one—or is it 
not? Is it enough to have Christ 


alone in common? If it is not, we 


have no Gospel. If it is, we have no 
right to contradict that Gospel by 
our divisions. 

There was no way to be faithful 
to the Gospel without tackling the 
whole question of our disunity. The 
Churches in South India felt that 
God’s hand was laid upon them; that 
they were constrained and could do 
no other. During the long, long years 
of discussion and negotiation, they 
were constantly on the point of giy- 
ing up. But each time they found 
that they could not. God had put 
them in a place where there was no 
road forward except this. 

They began with a small union in 
1900, and another much larger in 
1908, by which all the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches became 
one. Then, after nearly 30 years of 
negotiation, on September 27, 1947, 
the’ Church of South India was 
formed by the union of this Church 
with the four South Indian Dioceses 
of the Anglican Church and the 
Methodist Church in South India. Al- 
though this union now includes the 
vast majority of the non-Roman 
Christians in South India, number- 
ing over one million, it is still not 
complete, and almost from the time 
of the union, discussions were begun 
with the Lutheran and Baptist 
Churches in South India with a view 
to still wider fellowship. Nor can we 
rest content until all Christ’s people 
in South India are able simply to 
call themselves by His Name and by 
no other. 

Unity in the Truth 

The way forward has not been 
easy in the past and cannot be easy 
in the future. Our Lord’s prayer for 
unity was joined to a prayer that we 
should be sanctified in the truth. The 
only unity with which as Christians 
we are concerned is wnity in the 
truth, and our disunity means that 
we are not in the truth. The way for- 
ward can therefore only be by a sort 
of repentance, a humble willingness 
to be convicted where we are wrong, 
to learn the truth of Christ from 
others, sometimes in very unfamiliar 
ways. But equally we cannot learn 
the truth except by readiness to act 
on whatever truth we have seen, 
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whatever the cost. The hope that we 
can achieve a purely theoretical reso- 
lution of our difficulties before we 
move forward is a vain hope. God 
does not deal with us that way. There 
is a real sense in which it is true to 
say that we do not understand until 
we obey. That obedience must be 
costly, for it involves things which 
we rightly hold more precious than 
life itself. But we shall not rightly 
judge the issues until we understand 
why Christ said that he who loved 
father or mother more than Him was 
not worthy of Him. 

A friend of mine, converted from 
Hinduism as a young man—the loyal 
son of a mother who regarded his 
becoming a Christian as worse than 
death—described his mental anguish 
to me by telling me that God had 
shown him on the eve of his baptism 
two vessels and told him that he must 
choose between them. One held the 
blood of Christ, the other his 
mother’s tears. 

Witness to ‘liberation’ 

We shall not make right decisions 
between loyalty to what we have re- 
ceived and loyalty to the Lord who 
died to make us one, unless we can 
in some sense stand in such a situa- 
tion. For the Church is indeed our 
Mother. Our church traditions are 
the means by which we have been 
born and brought up as a Christian. 
But they are also under the judgment 
of Christ. There is a kind of glory- 
ing in them, a kind of corporate ec- 
clesiastical pride, which is not spiri- 
tual but carnal, and to which we must 
oppose the apostle’s word, “God for- 
bid that I should glory save in the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I should like to bear witness to 
the liberation which has come to us 
as a result of the union of the 
Churches in South India. Although 
before the union we were full of fears 
and hesitations, these have given way 
to a great sense of release and free- 
dom, and an assurance that we can 
trust the Holy Spirit to lead us for- 
ward. Before the union we were 
often in the position of having to de- 
fend and explain our traditions to 
one another. Now we never find it 
necessary because we have learned to 
understand and love them from the 
inside. 

Those who had belonged to Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Methodist 
Churches have come to understand 
and cherish episcopacy, so that they 
would no longer be content to live in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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By JOHN W. HAYNES 


T WAS the privilege of many sem- 

inarians at Berkeley Divinity 
School to have had as their professor 
of Homiletics the Rev. Dr. Halford 
E. Luccock, one of the leading preach- 
ers in the country. 

As a student under him, I remem- 
ber the final admonishments, in the 
form of do’s and don’ts, he enunci- 
ated to a graduating class, one of 
which included numerous texts of 
scripture on which a clergyman 
should never attempt to preach. One 
of these texts is the text usually read 
as scripture reading at the Burial 
Service from St. Paul. ‘““We know that 
all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who 
were called according to His pur- 
pose.” 

Pascal once said: “‘There is enough 
pain and suffering in every city block 
to disprove the love of God.’ Preach- 
ing on St. Paul’s text, one obviously 
must have some answer to the prob- 
lem of evil, for the text presupposes 
the righteous rule of God. 

Pain and suffering obviously exist 
in our world and they cannot be 
wholly understood by our finite 
minds. As finite creatures, we only 
can have inklings of their benevolent 
purposes. We know pain is often di- 
rective, remedial, therapeutic; if it 
exists beyond these purposes it then 
constitutes suffering, which in terms 
of human evaluation must always be 
considered as undeserved. Actually, 
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the amount of pain and suffering 
that exists in our world is even be- 
yond the scope of our imagination, 
and we as individuals can never 
identify ourselves with its terror. 

When one begins to think in terms 
of the extensiveness of pain and suf- 
fering or to talk about it, it is very 
easy to appear to wallow in the realms 
of sentimentality—camps of dis- 
placed persons, the annihilation of 
hundreds of thousands of people in 
the brick ovens of Poland, the wip- 
ing out of great segments of the 
population of large metropolitan 
areas, by bombing (whether high 
concussion or atomic), which were 
part and parcel of the last war— 
these are too great an aggregation 
of evil for the average person to as- 
similate. The normal human reaction 
to the accumulative evil of our world 
must be one of objectivity: It is too 
much and too terrible for the indi- 
vidual to absorb. 

When I was in Germany after the 
war, interviewing Germans of all 
walks of like, to determine what 
bombing had done to their national 
social fabric, I quickly learned that 
I could not become subjective about 
the long tales of sorrow and suffering 
related to me by each individual. 
Such Greek tragedy piled upon Greek 
tragedy often closed off all pores of 
sympathy and compassion, only to 
provoke the human response of laugh- 
ter, which was the natural way of dis- 
counting the awfulness of man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

Who suffers for this evil? How 


AIN 


~ SUFFERING 


‘They cannot be wholly understood by 
our finite minds... we only can have 


inklings of their benevolent purposes’ 


7 
does one come to understand the pur- 


pose of this evil? The question is } 


one which relates, of course, to the- 
ology—the problem of God’s right- 
eous rule. 

There is, however, one place in 
literature where this evil is never 
discounted, namely the Holy Bible. 
The evil of life is written into its 


very beginnings in the story of Cain — 


and Abel, “And Cain builded a 
City ee 


Cain rests over every city that has 


ever been built, and the question at | 
the very outset of Scripture is the | 
question, ‘Will Cain ever be recon- — 


ciled to his brother again?” 

This is the major question of life, 
as it is the autobiography of the 
world, and if pain and suffering are 
at the beginnings of scripture, they 
run throughout the scripture like a 
scarlet thread, often to the point 
where the Bible declares that God 
himself cannot stand the pain: “It 
repented Jahweh that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart.” 

The cross of Christ is at the be- 


ginning of scripture as it is at its — 
ending. The hours of pain of the _ 
world is the story of God’s dealings _ 
with His chosen people. H. Wheeler _ 
Robinson has written books on this — 
subject entitled: “The Cross of Job,” 


“Jeremiah.” The crucial men of his- 
tory are always the world’s sufferers. 
The crucial nation of history is the 
nation which has suffered most— 
namely, Israel. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 
i By DORA CHAPLIN 


Is The Resurrection 


Really True? 


‘The lives of witnesses were turned upside down’ 


For those who wonder how people 
can ‘stand up and say the creed’ 
Mrs. Chaplin says: ‘Those who 

claim they do not believe in the 
Resurrection of Christ often 

mean they do not understand it. 

Their objections are founded 


Dear Mrs, Chaplin: 
on childhoed misconceptions.’ 


the horizon lying between this world 


OT infrequently we hear someone 

say, “I don’t know how intelligent 
church-going people today can stand 
up and say the Creed. That’s one of 
the reasons why I keep out of church.” 
If pressed for more explanation, they 
usually say, ‘“Well, those statements 
about the Resurrection are what wor- 
ry me—among other things.” We 
often find that their objections are 
founded on misconceptions going all 
the way back to their childhood. 
Sometimes these objections may be 
excuses for not making the changes 
in the way of life which are demanded 
by the acceptance of the full Gospel. 
Young people face these questions 
with great honesty. 
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I havea terrible time defending the 
Creed, and the thing I have just come 
to see is that I don’t understand it my- 
self.... For instance, how can you ex- 
plain the Resurrection of Jesus Christ? 
Is it really true? ...I went to Sunday 
school for many years, and have been an 
acolyte for a long time, and I am taking 
a course in Religion at college, but still 
I don’t seem to be able to discuss the 
Resurrection intelligently. 


S... (19% years). 


I wonder if you can see that with- 
out the Resurrection there could be 
no Gospel? Perhaps you haven’t 
thought of it that way, but I am sure 
you can see after some consideration 
that the Good News, the Gospel, as- 
sures us that we follow, not a dead 
hero or a great teacher, but a Risen 
Lord. St. Paul puts this very strongly 
in I Corinthians, 15:14, when he says, 
And if Christ be not risen, then our 
preaching is vain, and your faith also 
is vain. The Good News is not only of 
the coming of God to dwell among 
men, but of His conquest of death and 
sin, and the revelation of Himself as 
our Lord and Judge. The Cross is not 
the final symbol of God’s love—we 
must go beyond Good Friday to 
Easter and Pentecost. When the life 
of this Risen Lord enters our lives, 
we become sharers in His gift of eter- 
nal life. If we reject the whole Gospel 
we are denying both the testimony of 
the honorable men and women who 
followed Jesus, and the witness of 
history. 

People who say that they “do not 
believe” in the Resurrection of Christ 
often mean they do not understand it. 
Of course, while we have human 
minds we shall never be able to com- 
prehend it fully, but that is no reason 
why we should miss out completely on 
God’s great action taken on our be- 
half. Certainly the effort to grasp it 
completely takes us out of our depth 
because we are trying to penetrate 


we know, and the unseen world. Again 
we think of St. Paul’s words: Now I 
see through a glass darkly, but then 
OCestOmaces(eCorplanl2)e 

The arguments used against the 
truth of the Resurrection are usually 
something like this: (1.) The apostles 
are either suffering from hallucina- 
tions or they are not telling the truth. 
They invented this “hoax” to prove 
the strength of their hero. (2.) Other 
religions have similar stories—they 
are just faked miracles told to im- 
press the hearers. (3.) Therefore the 
Christian Church is founded on a lie. 
(4.) Dead bodies turn into dust, how 
can they come back to life? How can 
you say “I believe in the resurrection 
of the body?” (5.) How can you prove 
that Christ is alive today? 

Let us take the above arguments in 
order: (1.) People who have hallu- 
cinations are looking for the person 
or thing they expect to see. Read the 
accounts carefully at the end of Acts; 
you will see that the unexpected ap- 
pearances of Our Lord after the Res- 
urrection were to many different peo- 
ple. St. Paul reminds us that He ap- 
peared to Cephas, to the twelve, to a 
crowd of more than five hundred peo- 
ple to James, to all the apostles, and 
finally (says St. Paul), ‘“He was seen 
of me.” The lives of the witnesses 
were turned upside down. Cowards 
became brave, and unlettered men 
spoke with power. They made mis- 
takes, but the new life and strength 
stayed with them. They suffered 
death and torture to defend their 
statements. People do not die like St. 
Stephen to defend a lie. 

(2.) Those who try this line think 
they are very sophisticated. They 
have usually heard a lecture or read 
a book on Comparative Religions, but 
have not gone very deeply into the 
subject. If they had done so, they 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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The Holy Land Today 


By G. ASHTON OLDHAM 


(Retired Bishop of Albany) 


RECENT journey to Bhamdoun, 

Lebanon, to attend a meeting of 
Christians and Moslems under the 
auspices of “The American Friends 
of the Middle East,” provided a nat- 
ural opportunity to visit the Holy 
Land. 

The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem 
was good enough to invite me to stay 
with him during my visit and his 
chaplain proved most helpful in tak- 
ing me to the most important and 
interesting places; and best of all, he 
procured permission for me to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion on the 
Altar immediately above the Tomb of 
Christ in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This was indeed an im- 
pressive and memorable experience. 

The Bishop lives in the old part of 
the city, which contains most of the 
Holy Places and is under Arab con- 
trol. The newer part is in the pos- 
session of the Jews and there is un- 
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fortunately a good deal of friction 
between the two races. For example, 
if one goes first to Israel, he cannot 
procure a visa to enter any of the 
neighboring Arab countries and, of 
course, there are frequent unfortu- 
nate incidents on the borders. 

This is not to be wondered at when 
it is recalled that over 800,000 Arabs 
were dispossessed of their homes, 
given no compensation and not al- 
lowed to return. One of them, a Physi- 
cian and a Christian, said to me—“I 
can look across the barbed wire and 
see the house and office where I once 
lived and practiced.” “Did you get no 
compensation?” I asked, and he re- 
plied, ‘““None.” 

The vast majority of these dis- 
placed Arabs are living under pitiful 
conditions—several families in a cave 
or under tattered tents, with a very 
scant dole from Government sources 
in the way of food, no chance of em- 
ployment and consequently their out- 
look seems rather hopeless. 

One of the most constructive ef- 
forts to relieve this situation is being 
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Along this old Jerusalem road, the ¢ 
Via Dolorosa (or the Way of Sor-. 
row), Christ carried the Cross from 4 
the site of Pilate’s court to Calvary, . 
The street is the site of 8 of the: 
fourteen Stations of the Cross. 


undertaken by the Anglican Bishop » 
in Jerusalem. He is building a series § 
of small villages in that bleak and] 
arid country. They consist of abort | 
forty cottages each, built of stone, , 
which is the only material available » 
in that region, and constructed most- | 
ly by the Arabs themselves with some 
expert direction. . 

The bishop told me he has already 7 
built three of these villages and has } 
almost enough money for two more, , 
and it should interest American | 
Churchmen to know that a large pro- - 
portion of the funds needed have » 
been supplied by the proceeds of the 
annual Good Friday Offering of the » 
Episcopal Church. 

Of course, this is but a very little » 
drop in a very big bucket. It takes | 
care of but a fraction of the 800,000. . 
But it is an illustration of what might + 
be done on a larger scale and as a J 
gesture of good will, it is very sig- © 
nificant. 

The Arabs I saw in these villages 
were transformed people. Instead of 
the sullen, dejected, despairing look © 
of most of them, these looked happy ~ 
and hopeful. They had already begun | 
to make little gardens about their * 
homes. The women were busy and | 
happy and the children all smiles and © 
laughter. | 

Their rations are supplemented by ~ 
soup and bread from the parish. I | 
went with the bishop’s wife to see © 
one of these “‘soup kitchens” at work. | 
The whole affair was expertly man- 
aged by the Arabs themselves and the » 
behavior of the crowd, including the 
children, would be a good example for | 
many Americans. Each took his place » 
in line, there was no shoving or 
crowding and, although all did not | 
get the same amount, there was no | 
complaint, but each took his portion 
with rather touching graciousness | 
and gratitude. 

This whole project, despite its 
miniature dimensions, made a pro- | 
found impression on me. It should — 
be a cause of deep satisfaction to — 
our Church to have had so large a 
share in it and it is worthy of the 
continued support and prayers not | 
only of Episcopalians, but of all | 
Christian people. END | 
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NEW volume is at hand from 
Oxford, very much in keeping 
ith the Gilson book on Medieval 
hristian philosophy and the Fre- 
antle book, The Age of Belief, both 
‘reviewed recently. 


A Companion to the Study of St. 
ugustine. Edited by Roy W. Batten- 
house. Oxford University Press. 425 


pp. $5.50. 

ie .,. work is partly occasioned by 
‘recognition of the sixteen hundredth 
fanniversary of Augustine’s birth, 
twhich will be marked this year. As 
Dr. Battenhouse observes in his Pref- 
ace, “His appeal has never been more 
Be tinent, probably, than today. Our 
‘own twentieth-century tensions, bred 
of a secularized society in torment, 
‘find a close parallel in his fourth- 
icentury Mediterranean world. Augus- 
tine was then the interpreter of such 
tensions, the analyst at a profound 
level of the spiritual deficiencies and 
‘cultural decay which characterized 
Roman life and indirectly were dis- 
‘turbing the Christian community. By 
‘his personal involvements in the situ- 
eon, along with an acute vision of 
‘its deeper meanings, he made of the 
crisis an exercise of transition to new 
foundations.” 

Sixteen men are contributors to the 
‘volume. All are members of a group 
known as the Duodecim, a small band 
of theologians meeting semi-annually 
for discussion and the reading of 
papers. Five such meetings prepared 
the groundwork from which these es- 
Says were written. 

The contents are arranged in three 
sections. Part One is basically intro- 
ductory, biographical and factually 
informative. This is intended to be 
useful to any reader, even the novice, 
as a possible first approach to this 
great Church Father. 

Part Two stiffens the demand, but 
not beyond the reach of one relying 
on this book as preparation. It is a 
guide to the major works. This in- 
cludes discussion of the Confessions 
and other early writings; of the Anti- 
Manichean, Anti-Donatist, and Anti- 
Pelagian polemics; his works on the 
Trinity, and The City of God. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 
In Line of History 


Victorian Era, Augustine, Episcopal Church Subjects 
By EDMUND FULLER 


Part Three is called “Special As- 
pects of St. Augustine’s Thought,” 
and the editor expresses the hope that 
these essays in evaluation may bring 
insights to the subject which can even 
enrich those who already are students 
of Augustine. 

Thus, this Companion is broadly 
and soundly conceived—an admirable 
type of the symposium. It certainly 
belongs on the shelves of those who 
study, or wish to begin the study, of 
the Church. It harmonizes well with 
the volumes of Augustine in the Li- 
brary of Christian Classics. 

Among the sixteen contributors, all 
able men, are several names well 
known to Anglicans, such as Freder- 
wick W. Dillistone, T. S. K. Scott- 
Craig, Cyril C. Richardson, Edward 
R. Hardy, Jr., and A. T. Mollegen. 


> Religion in the Victorian Era. By 
L. HE. Elliott-Binns. Seabury Press. 
526 pp. $7.00. 


Seabury brings from England a 
proven piece of work on a specialized 
aspect of the history of the English 
Church. It will be known to some al- 
ready, for it is not a new work. First 
published in 19386, it had a Second 
Edition in 1946, of which the present 
is a second printing. 

In this large, scholarly work there 
is much that is genuinely exciting, 
as reading. Particularly so are the 
two chapters which deal respectively 
with the crises in religious life pre- 
cipitated by the sciences of geology 
and biology (evolution), and by the 
higher criticism in biblical study, in 
which our historical faith found itself 
embattled on historical issues. 

The social movements—which were 
vast and turbulent—the Oxford move- 
ment, the Cambridge school, changes 
in education, developments in litera- 
ture and art, these and many other 
things fill out Dr. Elliott-Binns’ large 
canvas. 

Religion in the Victorian Era is a 
book to stand beside the same author’s 
The Early Evangelicals, previously 
reviewed in these pages. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Orthodoxy. .. Fundamentalism 
Liberalism . . . Neo-Orthodoxy 


Karl Barth . . . Emil Brunner 
Reinhold Niebuhr...Paul Tillich 


The complex and varying 
schools of thought which exist in 
contemporary Protestant theology 
can easily lead to confusion for 
all but the most learned scholars. 


Now there is a way for the 
average minister, student or lay- 
man to understand exactly what 
all these movements and men 
represent. 


A new book has been published 
which surveys the entire field so 
clearly and concisely that any 
reader can easily understand the 
basic emphasis of each group and 
the areas in which one tradition 
differs from another. William 
Hordern has accomplished this 
important task completely, objec- 
tively, and fairly. His book will 
prove invaluable for all who are 
seriously interested in contempo- 
rary religion. 


| ALAYMANS GUIDE | 
| TOPROTESTANT ! 
| THEOLocy ! 


i By WILLIAM HORDERN 


j $3.50 wherever books are sold 


The Macmillan Compan yf | 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 


we 
~ 


How to be an 
Effective Church Woman 


By Carotyn P. Biackwoop. How women 

can achieve greater recognition in the Church 

and make greater contributions to its work. 
$2.50 


How Christian Parents 


Face Family Problems 


By J. C. Wynn. A wise, reassuring, always 
cheerful book on perplexing everyday 
problems. $2.50 


A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life 


By Wit11aM Law. (Edited and abridged by 

John W. Meister and others). A new, abridged 

edition in modern English that makes Law's 
message clear to all readers. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
Ky F THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
pene Phila. 7 


: — FRIENDLY ENEMIES 


a oe | Putting Your Troubles to Work 
by ROBERT R. BROWN 


The mental, emotional and physical tribulations that 
beset us all are not enemies, says Dr. Brown—they are 
friends. Discussing in turn temptation, trouble, failure, 
pain, limitations, loneliness, despondency, doubt, criti- 
cism, discontent, work, and grief—the author shows how 
“they can serve as wings which lift us up to heaven.” 
Here is no “Pollyanna” book, but a straight-forward, 
Christ-like approach to true happiness. B S2Q508 


THE SECRET OF EFFECTIVE PRAYER 


by HELEN SMITH SHOEMAKER 


Introduction by Bishop Austin Pardue 

Believing that nothing can withstand prayer’s conquering power, the author shows 
how prayer can become more meaningful in daily life. She demonstrates that faith 
and prayer can hold the real balance of power in these perilous times. Says Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. “To anyone who wishes to understand and realize prayer 
as a tremendous power, I most enthusiastically recommend the study of this 
new book.” $2.00 
at your bookstore Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


Extra Income Without Investment ADVERTISING 


Gummed Labels offer a steady income for ° : 
you or your organization. Supplies free. Is the Voice of Business 


A. & M. THOMSON = c 4) 
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Continuing in the line of history, 
we have at hand 


> The Episcopal Church Since 1900. 
By George E. De Mille. Morehouse. 
223 pp. $3.50. 


Canon De Mille modestly gives his| 
work the subtitle, ““A Brief History,” 
to which I can only rejoin courteously, 
“Shucks, it’s not so brief,” consider-- 
ing that he has packed into it an| 
admirable and readable exposition of) 
the past fifty-five years of the life of) 
our Church in this country. i 

It is interesting that the book starts 
off with the wide-flung expansion of} 
the Church into the mission field, at| 
the beginning of the century. It pro-) 
ceeds into considerations of changing 
Church government, and then to the| 
Church response to changing eco- 
nomic and political elements in Amer-’ 
ican life, especially during the key) 
years of the ’thirties. Then follows a 
discussion of “Ventures Toward Un-) 
ity,” which I found particularly ab-) 
sorbing. Changes in the liturgy and( 
hymnal then occupy him. There is ai 
chapter on the education of the clergy,7 
including, of course, a discussion of* 
General Theological Seminary, and¢ 
some interesting pages in that con-i 
nection on Hall’s Dogmatic Theology. 
Church schools and colleges come ini 
for consideration. The Church in War,¥ 
the present state of the ecumenical? 
movement, and canonical changes. 
largely round out the text. 

Humanly, I was won to this book at/ 
the outset by Canon DeMille’s gra-+ 
ciously candid definition of her per- 
sonal biases. I cannot resist passing 
it on, for I like its spirit: 

“T am a High Churchman of the 
school of Seabury and Hobart andi 
Manning. I firmly believe in the prin-1 
ciples of that school. But I do not for 
a moment think it is the only possible 
view of the Church that an intelligent 
Churchman can take. I believe in tol-! 
eration—within limits. I am a cere-? 
monialist with a firm attachment tou 
the Book of Common Prayer. I learned 
biblical criticism by reading Bishop) 
Gore, whom I admire as the best rep-) 
resentative of Anglican thought in) 
our times, and by listening to Deanj 
Fosbroke and Dr. Easton—the latter) 
of whom I always took with a grain\ 
of salt. Politically and economically,) 
I was at one time a Fabian Socialist,! 
at another a New Dealer, and my) 
thinking in this field is still somewhat! 
to the left of center. And I am an 
incurable optimist about Christianity, 
and especially about the future of) 
Anglicanism. Caveat lector.” 

Every Churchman will find profiti 
in this excellent book about the Epis+ 
copal Church in this century. END. 
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N EVERY parish women form a 

group they usually call the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. It may be the 
Woman’s Guild, Church Service 
League or some other name; and 
it may be one group in addition to 
the Altar Guild, Choir Mothers, 
Rector’s Aid Society, etc., but the 
trend is towards the Unified Plan 
where all the women in the parish 
and the work they do are united 
under the name of Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

This organization may or may 
not have membership requirements 
and dues. The national auxiliary 
speaks little of “membership” as 
such. In essence, all women of the 
parish are the auxiliary of that 
parish. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is really 
an organization that’s not an or- 
ganization, complex and yet simple. 
It’s an organization in that each 
auxiliary—whether parish, diocesan 
or provincial—has officers, commit- 
tees, budget and program. It’s not 
an organization because the struc- 
ture of each auxiliary varies with 
the parish and diocese. 

It’s complex in that while its 
interest and activity falls within 
the general headings of Christian 
Education, Christian Social Rela- 
tions, Personnel and United Thank 
Offering, its work is as varied as 
women themselves are. Quite simply, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary is women 
rendering service where needed, 
whether through prayer, study or 
work. 

This service in a parish includes 
visiting the sick; calling on new 
members; gathering household sup- 
plies or clothing or whatever may 
be needed by individuals at home or 
overseas; conducting study pro- 
grams on the Bible, the Church, 
worship, mission fields such as Af- 
rica, India, etc., and forming prayer 
groups. 

Aside from the regular budget 
of a parish auxiliary is the United 
Thank Offering, taken in twice a 
year during a corporate communion 
service. This money helps support 
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Do You Know 


Your Auxiliary 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


the national and international work 
of the Church. 

The Diocesan Auxillary is com- 
posed of representatives of parish 
auxiliaries. At diocesan meetings, 
the women pray together, discuss 
the current program, report prog- 
ress made, suggest new ideas and 
enjoy fellowship. 

On this level the auxiliary serves 
to coordinate the work done in 
parishes, offering suggestions, but 
leaving the women free to develop 
their own program as they wish 
under the guidance of their rector. 

Meanwhile, the provincial aux- 
iliary is an extension of the diocesan 
organization. 

Nationally, the auxiliary is set 
up a little differently with an ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Sherman, and four associate secre- 
taries in the fields of United Thank 
Offering, Personnel, Education, and 
Supply and Social Relations. These 
women are nominated by a National 
Executive Board, but appointed by 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill and work 
with the board. 

The National Executive Board is 
composed of eight members-at-large 
elected by the Triennial; eight 
women elected by each of the Prov- 
inces, and four women representing 
the Episcopal Service for Youth, 
Daughters of the King, Girl’s 
Friendly Society and the Church 
Periodical Club. 

But, as Mrs. Sherman points out, 
“nationally, we are not an organiza- 
tion—we have no president or treas- 
urer; the treasurer of the National 
Council handles our funds. We have 
no constitution . . . Therefore, the 


set-up in dioceses and _ parishes 
varies with each diocese and 
JORMA 5 596” 


To complete the picture, the na- 
tional auxiliary is to the parish aux- 
iliary as a mother is to her adult 
daughter. It offers continuing sup- 
port; guidance and help when 
sought, and suggestions from time 
to time that can be accepted or re- 
jected—but never steps in to run a 
parish auxiliary’s life. 
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Grace MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
take friends for MILLS 


your organization 
—___—t—t—i‘é‘ COHHUES, NEW YORK 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
ALTAR LINENS - SURPLICES 


also pure linen by the yard 


MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


Hs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

ning of Israelite history. It becomes 
the pivoted question in those periods 
of history when Israel experienced 
the “peaks of travail,” as a little na- 
tion always wedged between the 
greater powers of the world and con- 
stantly used as a battleground. The 
question is thrust forth in burning 
language by the Psalmists, partic- 
ularly the writer of the 73rd Psalm, 
by the author of the Book of Job, by 
the minor prophet Habakkuk, not to 
mention the great suffering servant 
passages of II Isaiah. 

Wait for appointed time 

The answer given by the Psalmists, 
by the Book of Job and by the Pro- 
phet Habakkuk, is an answer con- 
densed actually to one word, the word 
“wait’—‘I shall stand upon my 
watch, and set me upon the tower, 
and will watch to see what God will 
say unto me.” Wait for the appointed 
time, for the eschaton, the time in life 
when God will rectify the injustices 
of life and where His righteous rule 
will be declared supreme. 

This answer of the prophet Habak- 
kuk is actually a later development 
in religious thought from that of 
Job and the psalmists when the es- 
chatalogical concept entered firmly 
into Jewish thought. Until that time 
the answer, as determined by the in- 
sights of the earlier writers, was 
found solely in an experience of the 
magnitude of God and in the foolish- 
ness of man in questioning the wis- 
dom of the tragic events of life, 
either personal or corporate. Actually 
the deep tragedy in men like the 
writers of the Psalms or like Job was 
their impatience—they could not wait 
for the answer. That impatience is 
even carried over into the New Testa- 
ment writings of St. Paul, for ex- 
ample, who envisions the whole cre- 
ation “moaning, groaning and tra- 
vailing in pain,” waiting impatiently 
for the coming of the Lord. 

In a context of mystery 

In II Isaiah, to be sure, we find a 
new pre-Christian concept steming 
out of the problem of finding an 
answer to the eternal question of the 
“why” of suffering—a concept of a 
whole people symbolized by one per- 
son becoming a suffering servant of 
all, bearing upon his shoulders the 
sin and the pain and the grief of the 
world. Here our answer for suffering 
is placed in a context of inscrutable 
mystery. Oscar Wilde was one writer 
who had some understanding of the 
breadth and the depth of that mys- 
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‘Deep tragedy in men like the writers of the Psalms was their impatience’ 


tery, as it revealed itself in the per- 
son and work of Christ. 

“There is still something to me 
almost incredible in the idea of a 
young Galilean peasant imagining 
that he could bear on his own shoul- 
ders the burden of the entire world: 
All that had already been done and 
suffered, and all that was yet to be 
done and suffered; the sins of Nero, 
of Caesar Borgia, of Alexander VI: 
The sufferings of those whose names 
are legion and whose dwelling is 
among the tombs: Oppressed nation- 
alities, factory children, thieves, peo- 
ple in prison, outcasts, those who are 
dumb under oppression and whose 
silence is heard only of God; and not 
merely imagining this but actually 
achieving it so that, at the present 
moment, all who come in contact with 
his personality, even though they 
may neither bow to his altar or kneel 
before His priest, in some way find 
that the ugliness of their sin is taken 
away and the beauty of their sorrow 
revealed to them.” 

A backdrop of suffering 

This is an inscrutable mystery, 
both as it relates to individuals or to 
society aS a whole. When one takes 
a long, deep look at the history of 
Israel, the only answer that seems 
adequate to explain the measure of 
suffering for His people is that God, 
who moves into the realm of the his- 
torical process, so ordained the life 
and circumstances of the Israelite 
nation with a backdrop of suffering 
in order to develop a social and re- 
ligious context into which He could 
pour His Incarnate Person, in the 
form of His Son Jesus Christ, in a 
way which could be understood by 
fallen humanity. 

This is truth in paradox—the par- 
adox that Santayana so vividly por- 
trays in “The Last Puritan’? when 
one of his characters proclaims the 
thesis that people only discover God 
when He has cursed them. And right 
here it should be said that one of the 
greatest mysteries of history is the 
mystery that surrounds the develop- 
ment of this profound religious con- 
cept among a peculiar people who 
later in the course of their history 
rejected the very concepts they them- 
Selves so painfully created. 

A ‘two-world’ answer 

It is not until we come to the 
Apocryha and to the New Testament 
that we have a “two-world” answer 
to the question, which still leaves it 
in the same realm of mystery where 
it was rooted in II Isaiah. Jesus 


openly subscribed to this “two-world” ’ 
concept in everything that he taught | 
about pain and suffering. He vindi- - 
cated the justice of God in proclaim- - 
ing the rectification of the injustices 
and inequities so evident in life. 
In the parables Dives and Lazarus. , 
the parable of the vineyard, the sower 
and the seed, and in his private talks 
with his intimate circle of disciples, | 
he constantly proclaimed the princi- | 
ple of theodicy—‘“In this world ye: 
shall have tribulation; in the next 
ye shall receive an hundredfold;— 
the first shall be last and the last 
shall be first.” St. John 16:33; St.) 
Mat. 19:30. He left the “why” of f 
suffering where we must leave it— 
in God’s hands: he only gave us a 
greater consciousness of the magni- - 
tude of suffering, a pattern for the: 
discipline of suffering and the cour- - 
age to meet it, all based on the su- 
preme insight that God suffers with 
us—so purposefully delineated in the 2 
person and work of his Incarnate : 
Son. As we do not know the “‘why”’ of [ 
many things in life—why there is so 
much joy in life—or so much beauty 
—likewise we do not know “why” ° 
there is as much suffering in life. 
True Christian position 
As a man who had suffered for i} 
many years of his life once said to ° 
me: “Christ suffered three _ short {) 
hours, yet I have suffered agonies for 
15 years.” It is only in the realization 
that Christ’s suffering was an eternal | 
exemplification of the continued suf- - 
fering of God that Christ’s short ft 
period of suffering gains meaning } 
and significance. Christ was the: 
Lamb of God who is constantly being ¥ 
crucified, who continually suffers, | 
and his crucifixion was only the: 
earthly stanchion of an eternal cos- -| 
mic principle. ] 
Any true Christian position oni 
pain and suffering is found in the: 
open recognition of the reality of f 
pain both in the lives of people and | 
in the person of Christ and to deal |) 
with it in terms of its remedial andj 
cleansing value both for the individ- + 
ual and for the life of the world; }) 
when it exists beyond a remedial in- 4 
terpretation it then can still be con-/ 
sidered as purposeful only in a two- | 
world concept of existence. 
If God loves his fallen creation, 
his love must have within it the ca- - 
pacity for suffering, just as one of | 
the purposes of suffering on a hu-} 
man level is to develop the capacity |, 
for love. To interpret suffering as! 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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ANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ‘“Way of Life’’—to 
levelop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
aalized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern. fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
tatalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


; 
Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 
College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H.S. 230, 
Lower 90. 
For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day Scheol for Pre-School and 
Elementary Boys and Girls 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills. French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


FHE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. 0., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dramat- 
ics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
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San Antonio, Texas 


st. Mark’s believes there is no substitute for the close per- 
onal relationships of man and boy in the educative ex- 


St. Mark’s School of Texas 
Now in Twenty-Second Year 


Founded in Dallas in 1933, St. Mark’s School of Texas 
is a church-oriented preparatory school for normal boys 
wishing to enter and succeed in the principal colleges or 
universities. The beautiful 25-acre campus is well- 
equipped with class buildings, gymnasium and dormi- 
tories. The School enrollment is limited to 235 students. 


Develop Spirit, Mind, Body 


The classical curriculum of studies includes instruction 
in Religion required of every St. Mark’s boy. Students 
enjoy a full sports program. Each boy has access to both 
instrumental and choral music instruction proper for his 
age level. 


One Master To Eight Boys 


St. Mark’s offers instruction for boys from Grades I 
through XII. Boarding students are accepted in Grades 
V through XII. The faculty of twenty-six members, pro- 
viding one master to every eight boys, is stable and 
carefully selected, and represents over thirty-two higher 
institutions. The Rev. D. G. Thomas, M.A., Oxon, Chaplain, 
and his assistant, are both full-time staff members. 
C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. examinations are integral in the aca- 
demic program. For an illustrated bulletin, address J. B. 
Davis, Registrar, St. Mark’s School of Texas, 10600 Pres- 


ton Road, Dallas 30. 


1 a n n a h M 0 i e A ( a d @ m y LASELL. . .-a two-year college for women. Ten miles 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL Sewanee, Tenn. 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST CATHERINE’S @ School for Girls 


Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia. Boarding and Day Students. 


College Preparation. Moderate Costs. 


Susanna C. Turner, Headmistress 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
pbuilding includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation, General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences, music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catolog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school, Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 


Box E Charleston, S. C. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rey. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN wavac acavemy 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
on academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Ohi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO basic. 
Ali sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


154 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 


College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester. County, 
where boys learn to Study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin. 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
living. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Oatalog. 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 
Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per 


sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


St. Peter’s School Loys, grades 7-12. College 


preparatory, general courses. 

Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 

classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 

pole dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
Os 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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a medium for the development of 
love between man and man, and man 
and God, is to come to some under- 
standing of its cosmic purpose inso- 
far as the finite mind can grasp it. 
The unseen ways of God, wrapped in 
paradox and in mystery through trial 
and tribulation both as they relate 
to the life of a person or the total 
life of the world, often become the 
medium by which new spiritual in- 
sights are achieved and new levels 
of living are attained. 

Qualities of greatness 

Occasionally as clergymen we come 
to see this clearly; see good spring- 
ing forth from evil. We see instances 
where people are refined and even 
redeemed in the cauldron of woe. 
We know that the qualities of per- 
sonal greatness—virtues like pa- 
tience, courage and compassion—can 
be developed only through the ex- 
perience of pain. As chaplain of a 
state sanitorium for five years, I 
heard repeatedly the exclamation 
from people: “Thank God I had T.B. 
for if I had never become ill I would 
not have known Christ.”’ Also, when 
one tries to determine the purpose- 
fulness of pain and suffering for a 
whole people, one sometimes can de- 
lineate its long and tedious objectives 
as they unfold themselves in the 
meaning and interpretation of his- 
tory. The great thinkers of our 
world, including men like Toynbee 
and Berdyaev, have helped to re- 
orientate man’s thinking in our own 
day with their insights into the long 
range objectives of human events 
and historical patterns. 

Must have an ending 

A final interpretation of the mean- 
ing of pain and suffering for indi- 
viduals or for the world, admittedly, 
can never be understood apart from 
the concept of ‘the last things.’’ As 
history has had a beginning, it must 
have an ending and in that ending 
must rest the final rectification of all 
the in justices of life, both as they 
relate to people and to nations. 

In any truly Christian interpreta- 
tion, the justice of God can never be 
mitigated, and any pain endured, any 
tragedy experienced, for anyone 
anywhere personally or corporately, 
beyond what meaning it might have 
within the finite scope, must have 
recompense, if not reward, in the life 
to come. Any other position would 
make a travesty of God’s love and of 
the whole relationship between well- 
doing and well-being in the complex 
pattern of creation. END 


Schools 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) | 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of ther 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment off 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate educations 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep-+ 
aration combined with a program of a 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, an 

religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades s12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. ci 


Educate Your Child at Home 


Minder garcen through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give an a ] 
proved education in your own home wi h 

the famous Calvert ‘School-at-Home } 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 

vided. Guidance by Calvert wages Catalog. Giver 
under religious auspises rely) 


age and school grade of child 
Many new _ schools 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


140 E. Tuscany Rd.,d 
Baltimore 10, Md. 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand § 
ard independent school requirements, but where the emf) 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From] 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed fron 
boys_ of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera + 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 2a 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘‘B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
ig° 45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school ori 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend) 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in| 
September. For information write: Director of Nurs-" 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvanlad: 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvaniad) 


An elementary WTS school for the boys of the || 
Choir_of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth Ave- || 
nue. High academic standards, Excellent musical 
training. Grades 5-8. Strong sports program. En- || 
dowed. Nominal fee. Scholarships available. ! 
Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster. |. 

William Self, Choirmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


| 


SOUTH 
7 mi For girls. Fully accred-) 
Virginia Intermont [0 girls, Fully accrec 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Hco-! 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevatio 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive! 
rate $895. Catalog. . 
R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Mel 
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Mr. Harvey and I grew up in times 
; when there were more stories about 


in about space ships, ray guns and 
icreatures from outer-space. We have a 


po eference, not entirely based on nos- 
valgia, for the former—at least when 


wt is done as well as it is on the radio 


lorogram “Gunsmoke.” Radio remains 


jan important medium of communica- 
ition, and it is interesting to watch the 
changes that come over it under the 
icompetition of TV. Mr. Harvey dis- 
‘cusses here one new type of program, 
tthe “intellectual” Western.—WwILLIAM 


(MILLER. 
| loss to American culture if the 
estern movie is replaced in the af- 
fections of the younger generation by 
‘Space Patrol” or ‘Captain Video.” 
t is not just that most people look 
ridiculous in tight fitting pants and 
capes and turtle-necked sweaters em- 
blazoned with lightning bolts; nor 
hat it seems more fitting that a man 
ove a horse rather than his flying 
belt; it is, rather, that the Western 
is somehow more human, more per- 
sonal, less coldly technical than its 
science fiction counterpart. 

Both are filled with violence, to be 
sure, but at least the Western sheriff 
‘knew at whom he was shooting and 
‘who was shooting back. There was 
none of this blasting away at space 
‘ships by remote control, none of this 
‘completely anonymous violence. No 
one avoided the final showdown at 
the end of the picture when the mar- 
‘Shal said to the villain: “Dll meet 
you in the street at sundown.” Men 
‘were men, and we were all rather 
glad of it. 

The Western was, after all, a kind 
of American myth. It was as fixed 
in its form and action as ancient 
Greek tragedy. Like that drama, it 
often expressed the understanding 
of man in the culture out of which 
it emerged. For in America we used 
to identify ourselves with the West- 
ern hero. Unlike his Greek counter- 
part, he was not at the mercy of Fate 
or the gods. On the contrary, he was 
master of his Fate. He was a self- 
dependent man, sometimes alone but 
never really lonely. He was a com- 
pletely self-reliant man. Confident in 
his own strength and rectitude, he 


FOR ONE, will count it a great 
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The ‘Intellectual’ Western 


Hero is ‘human’ in ‘Gunsmoke,’ a new-type program 


By VAN A. HARVEY 


could dispense rewards and punish- 
ments with no inner doubts about 
his own ability to tell right from 
wrong. If the law happened to be 
slow or clumsy, he operated outside 
it and dealt with the evil-doers after 
his own fashion. He was proud, but 
unlike the Greek hero, his pride never 
led to a fall, or at least never to his 
fall. 

Actually, this understanding of 
man is not a true one, and ironically 
enough the American myth was less 
in accord with the Christian under- 
standing of human life than the view 
of the Greek tragedians. For we be- 
lieve that man is not self-sufficient, 
that we are not always in the right 
and that it is a sinful illusion to 
think that we have the ability or the 
insight to divide people into the “‘bad 
guys” and the “good guys,” not to 
mention taking the execution of pun- 
ishment into our own hands. 

The trouble with most of the West- 
ern heroes was that they lacked any 
real inner motivation. Half the pic- 
ture was taken up with long chases 
against scenic backgrounds and with 
heroes leaping from galloping horses 
onto runaway stagecoaches and vil- 
lains being shot spectacularly from 
the edge of a cliff. For the Western 


was primarily intended to be seen. It 
was concerned less with character 
than with external action. 

Maybe that is why the Western 
never really appealed to the radio au- 
dience; because what is a Western, 
after all, without visual chases, gun- 
fights and stagecoaches? 

There is a recent exception to this 
general rule, a modest little program 
on the C.B.S. radio network on Sat- 
urday nights. It is called “Gun- 
smoke.” If the title of the show 
doesn’t frighten you away, the intro- 
duction is likely to: “Around Dodge 
City there’s only one way to handle 
the killers and the spoilers, and that 
is with a U. S. Marshal and the smell 
of ... (you guessed it) . Gun- 


smoke!” (Western-type music and 
out). 
Announcer: “Gunsmoke, the story 


of the violence that moved West with 
young America and the man who 
moved with it.” (Music up and out). 
New voice: (very deep): “I’m that 
man. Marshal Matt Dillon, the first 
man they look for and the last man 
they want to meet. It’s a chancy job 
and... (pause) ...a little lonely.” 

You’ve got to admit that is pretty 
bad, and the producers ought to do 
something about it. For the actual 
program proves to be something bet- 
ter. 

The program is superior because 
the writers have not tried just to 
copy the Western movie. They have 
turned instead to some development 
of plot and character. In the process, 
an unreal, mythical hero—the West- 
ern marshal—has taken on some of 
the aspects of reality. Matt Dillon is 
still proud, self-reliant and independ- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


The ‘Doc, Marshal Dillon, Chester Proudfoot and Kitty in 1880 pose 


Schools 


SOUTH 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For catalog and ‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 


GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL ES 6. 


AGES 6-12 
A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Pair 3 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


STUART MALL 


VIRGINIA'’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


ent, but he is also aware of his limi- 
tations. He is not so confident that 
he is always in the right. 

In short, the hero is a human, and 
human heroes are all too uncommon 
these days on television and radio. 
And even if the Western hero still 
retains many of those unreal quali- 
ties that conflict with our religious 
beliefs about the true nature of man, 
I can’t help but think that he has 
infinitely more to recommend him to 
the younger generation than that 
clean-cut but vacuous extension of 
the impersonal machine that is the 
captain of the space patrol. END 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Political and ecclesiastical history is 
being made in India today, giving weight 
to the inclusion in the church’s current 
educational program of the mission 
study theme, India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
Woman’s Auxiliary study groups across 
the church have looked at India and 
Pakistan as individual countries, and at 
the church in this area, especially the 
church of South India. Bishop New- 
bigin’s article offers opportunity for 
group discussion. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What does Bishop Newbigin call 
the devil’s most resounding victory? 
Discuss incidents that have happened in 
your own community that might verify 
this. 

2. When Christians say they are 
united in the great essentials, what do 
you think they mean? When terms such 
as essentials and non-essentials are used, 
what do you think might be called the 
non-essentials? 

3. Find in the book of Common Pray- 
er the prayer for the unity of God’s 


people. Discuss this prayer in the light 


of Bishop Newbigin’s article. 

4. Bishop Newbigin, in referring to 
the traditions of various communions, 
states: “We have learned that these 
strands in church life ought never to 
have been separated.” Discuss what you 
think may have been the reasons for this 
separation. 

5. In looking at your own community, 
see if you can determine if any one com- 
munion works exclusively with one 
group of people. 

6. How would it be possible to recog- 
nize a communion as “Truly, however 
defectively,” a part of the church? What 
is the Prayer Book’s definition of the 
church? 

Discussion questions supplied by Miss 
Avis Harvey, secretary for Christian 
Education of the National Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


ns fe ‘ 


NORTH CENTRAL 


EAST 


85th Year 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Un- 
usual opportunities in Music, Dramatics and 
Fine Arts including Ceramics. All sports. Jun- 
ior School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 
miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. Write for Catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisc., 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and social growth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. : 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


ment. College preparatory. General course. Family! 
Life Education. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes.: 
Boarders accepted after 8 years of age. Sports’ 
include golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with bal-: 
let. Write for catalog and “Spokesman.” 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 


WEST 


St. Luke’s 
Hospital School 
of Nursing 


Applications are now being accepted 
by the St. Luke’s Hospital School of 
Nursing for a class to be admitted 
in August, 1955. 


Requests for catalogues and other 
pertinent information should be ad- 
dressed to: 


Mrs. Reith Gaddy, R.N., B.S. 


Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


27th and Valencia Sts., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Anglican have learned to un- 
ftand and prize the elements of 


al responsibility which have been 
#Special heritage of Presbyterian 
{ Congregational Churches. We 
learned that these strands in 
rch life ought never to have been 
mrated, and that together they 
te a far stronger rope than any 
hem could alone. 
ut I believe that the deepest les- 
of union are being learned in 
simple ways in the life of the 
congregations. I have explained 
)fact that in most towns and vil- 
s there is only one congregation. 
ryone who accepts Jesus as Lord 
it accept also the fellowship of 
congregation. There are very 
differences in one village—dif- 
nees of education, wealth, taste 
temperament, and the very deep 
brence of caste. It is not easy for 
ole of every kind to live together 
me fellowship. 
ere is only one place where all 
i differences are overcome, where 
our jealousies and envies are for- 
on, where all men are made bro- 
*s—and that is the place where 
Son of God died for us all. We 
only truly forgive one another at 
‘place where God has forgiven us. 
it is the Church’s message to this 
ded and distracted world, but we 
1 not persuade the world that it 
ue unless we prove it true in the 
ial life of the local congregation. 
oo often a divided Church enables 
-o evade the cost of fellowship in 
ist, for we can pick and choose 
‘company and go where we find 
selves at home. In a South In- 
1 village, that is usually impos- 
e. There may be and there often 
factions, jealousies, miserable 
rrels. But the members know that 
because of these, they split into 
or three groups, they have denied 
‘ist. And therefore there is no 
ype from facing the Cross where 
1e everyone can find forgiveness 
himself and his brother. 
have indicated the way in which 
Churches in South India, not 
ough any merit of their own but 
ough the missionary obedience of 
se who went before, were placed 
a situation where the issue of 
ty could not be evaded or post- 
ed. We believe that we could do 
other, and that God has given His 
ssing to our coming together. God 
bid that any of us should assert 
t this is the only way or even the 
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best way. It is a way, and we have 
followed it in loyalty to the truth 
as we understood it. Let me only say 
these three things about what has 
been done in South India: 

First, that it begins with the rec- 
ognition of one another as—however 
defectively—truly parts of the 
Church, and therefore the recogni- 
tion of one another’s ministries as 
truly, even if defectively, ministries. 
On that point there must be no am- 
biguity. The union is an event in 
which the sundered parts of the 
Catholic Church surrender their sep- 
arate identity in order to find by 
God’s grace a new life in one; it is 
not an event in which bodies which 
are only pseudo-Churches surrender 
their existence in order to be ab- 
sorbed by a body which is alone the 
Church. 

Secondly, the union in South India 
seeks to express locally the catholic 
unity of the Church of God in all 
places and ages. It therefore seeks 
to preserve and carry forward both 
the fullness of the apostolic faith and 
also the fullness of the apostolic 
order. We are and shall remain a 
Church which values and seeks to 
preserve the uninterrupted minis- 
terial succession from the undivided 
Church. 

Thirdly, we believe that we have 
been called to help forward the re- 
union of those Churches from which 
we have come, and we shall therefore 
seek to retain the fullest fellowship 
with all our parent churches, whether 
they be episcopal or non-episcopal, 
and we shall cheerfully accept the 
anomalies and tensions which this in- 
volves until they are resolved by the 
reunion of our parent bodies, and the 
great, the crying anomaly of Chris- 
tian disunity is done away. 

There may be better ways forward 
from disunity to unity. God grant 
that they may be found. There will 
be no way which is not costly. But 
we dare not refuse to pay the cost. 
For the Church, as for the individual 
believer, the law of life is “He who 
would save his life shall lose it.” Our 
Lord’s prayer is that we may be made 
one that the world may believe. It 
is when we share His passion on be- 
half of the world that we shall know 
our divisions to be truly unbearable. 
And then, penitent at the foot of His 
Cross, where all our ecclesiastical 
pride is humbled, and our eyes are 
turned with His to the world and 
to the Father who has made it to 
be one in His beloved Son, we shall 
be made one—that the world may 


believe. END. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c % 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER: needed for Girls’ cottage of 
Episcopal Church home serving dependent and 
neglected boys and girls of school age. Must be 
qualified to understand personalities and behavior 
of teen-age girls and provide proper supervision in 
all phases of their living. Write: Wilmer Hall, 
3331 Old Shell Road, Spring Hill, Alabama. 


WORKING COMPANION, Housekeeper, white, 
as member of the family of three. Prefer one who 
can drive. References required and given. Box 
1275 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Women wanted. Temporary, six months. Mail post- 
cards. Good handwriting or typewriter. Box 47, 
Watertown, Mass. 


YOUNG ASSISTANT for suburban New York 
parish of middle churchmanship. Give references 
when replying. Salary $3,000, apartment, use of 
car and unkeep allowance. Reply to Rev. Orrin F. 
Judd, 163 Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate Nurse wishes position in college (boys) 
for session beginning 1955-56 preferably working 
with another nurse. 10 years experience, good ref- 
erences, can arrange for personal interview. Box 
1262 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DRE, TEACHER, COACH: Former priest work- 
ing toward restoration; married with family. Box 
1266 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, moderate churchmanship, available for 
small parish or mission, moderate salary, good 
references. Box 1270 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR, age 30, wishes college, 
school, or church position in the Northeast or far 
West. Adult, boy choir experience, 3 degrees. Box 
1271 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


JUNE GRADUATE (Major in Religious Educa- 
tion) with practical experience desires Campus posi- 
tion as Chaplain’s Assistant—or youth work in a 
parish. Reply Box 1273 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


MATURE PRIEST, married, no dependents, seek- 
ing opportunity as Associate Rector in large parish 
where need for personal counselling being severely 
felt. Special advanced training in clinical psychiatry, 
alcoholism, emotional disturbances. Now rector 
active parish 250 communicants. Sound churchman, 
3rd generation Episcopal ministry. Box 1274 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, single, 46 years old, Prayer Book Church- 
man, seeks post as curate in parish. Box 1276 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, married, desires medium sized parish, 
preferably near the East coast, good preacher, cen- 
tral churchmanship. Box 1277 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


FOR SALE: Summer Cottage and one room school- 
house study on lighthouse island (Baker) off 
Mount Desert, Maine, with furniture, well, skiff, 
eighteen hundred dollars. Owner: Ralph Harper, 
Lenox, Mass. 


FREE RENT, ete. to retired clergyman and wife 
in small garage apartment. Modern conveniences. 
Waterfront. No clerical obligations. P. G. Sedley, 
Stevensville, Maryland. 


WAR MEMORIALS 


WAR MEMORIALS to those who fought in the 
Pacific Campaign are being built in North Queens- 
land, Australia, in the form of a Cathedral and a 
new Girls School. Those who had contact with this 
part of the world are asked to help by sending con- 
tributions to The Reverend Robert Miller, 5749 
Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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Enroll ‘Now F or 


-- SUMMER 


-CAMP 


NORTH EAST 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


AWOSTING 90 Boys 6-16 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.C. 3 age groups. All land, lake 
sports. Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins. 


paper. Mi z 
Season, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 

Mt. Tom Lake 
CHINQUEKA Washington, Conn. 

45 Girls 6-16 
5 mi. from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 


individual guidance whle learning skills in land and 
water sports, sailing, crafts, riding, dancing. Trips. 
Mature staff. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
Season, $375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 
ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


Bantam Lake 


OnPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


50th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped and 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 42 boats, sailing, riding, 
aquaplaning, trips, roller skating. 
Experienced counselors. $410 all 
incl. 100 miles N. Y. C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet. 
E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield PI. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


GAY WINDS rity 
Green Mts. of Vt. Finest select horses. Complete 


course in horsemanship including jumping. Swimming, 
other sports. 
Mrs. Beatrice Howe, Barnard, Vt. 


SANDY NECK CAMP bestOuds Mes 
Cape Cod, Mass. 
A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 
Constance P. Lovell, Director 


EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 

Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 

Boys’ Camp—August Ist to September 2nd 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5% to 7 inclu- 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 

Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
by season. 


For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America’s 


National Shrine. CAVALRY amp (14-18); expert 
riding instruction; mounted hikes. PIONEER Camp 
(9-14) ; wooderaft: trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; expert 


musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12. Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 
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IS THE 
RESURRECTION 
REALLY TRUE? 


‘He is made known to us’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

would see that when pressed they 
would have to admit that these other 
founders of religion were raised from 
the dead at some uncertain time “‘cen- 
turies and centuries ago.” We know 
just when Christ died, and only sixty 
days later His followers were seeing 
the beginning of the Christian 
Church founded on the knowledge 
that ‘Christ Is Risen.” (3.) A le 
would not give the followers of Jesus 
the strength and wisdom to carry the 
Good News across the world and en- 
able them to become new men and 
women. Many of the twelve had gone 
back to their old occupations in their 
defeat and discouragement. No lie 
would have called them back to 
achieve what they did, only a tre- 
mendous event in history could do 
that. (4.) We shall be given new 
bodies, not the old ones “‘made over.”’ 
We do not pretend to know what these 
bodies will be like. We know they will 
be suited to our life and work in the 
world to come. (See II Corinthians, 
5:4). (6.) Christ abides in His 
Church today. He is made known to 
us ‘‘in the breaking of Bread’’, in our 
worship, and in our daily lives when 
they are offered to Him, no matter 
how insignificant we think our duties 
are. This is something we know. It is 
not wholly communicable by the intel- 
lect, we cannot explain it fully to an- 
other person because it is an experi- 
ence, and one that becomes increas- 
ingly true for those who are in the 
Family of God. To me, this is the 
strongest truth—that He abides in 
us, victorious. 

You would be greatly helped by 
reading The Resurrection of the Body 
and the Life Everlasting, by Carroll 
Simcox, obtainable from Forward 
Movement, 412 Sycamore Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and Living the Creed, 
by the same author, published by 
Morehouse-Gorham, New York City. 

On Easter Sunday, when you hear 
the Proper Preface before Holy Com- 
munion, listen for the words which 
proclaim that Christ “by His death 
hath destroyed death, and by His ris- 
ing to life again hath restored us to 
everlasting life.” 

Yes—The Resurrection is “really 
true.” END 


Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


—CAMP_ 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camp 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOy 
f 


Pines 
lel 

Pa. NAWAKWA for GIRLS } 
7 : | 
Ages 6 to 17. 30th Season. Mountain C 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. WJ 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sf 
and Creative Activity. Swimming. Boat 
Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physils 
Protestant Services. | 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. N. Y. Officiij 
Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 5-155: 


Tapawingo Farm Camps 4 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enzi 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. All camp activities, 4, 
lent riding. Farming instruction and food proce 
for older units. Little tots have own cottage and d 
room. Trained staff. Fee $425. 


Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, |, 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK SUMMER SCHOOL-CA 


Six profitable weeks of recreation and study 
boys 9-18. Two age groups. Sailing, swimm} 
tennis, golf, riflery, other sports. Canoe 
Nature study. Regular faculty and faciliti 
Shattuck School, a school of the diocese of 
nesota. Small classes; review or advanced | 
for credit. Basic military training. In sows 
Minnesota. 


For catalog, write Director of Admission 


450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minned 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


CAMP ELKLORE ror BOYS 


near SEWANEE, T 4 


“Out of door living at its best” 


26th season. All major camping activities. Pf 
tutoring. Educational motor trips: Canoe trips 01 
River . . . horses . . . golfing. Large gymnaéi 
Health record unexcelled. Mature Christian 11 
ship. For catalog write— ] 
Major Mark G. Weat! 
Head Football Coach f 
Sewanee Military Acad 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


ESCORTED 


Ewopean Jour 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


ITALY—SWITZERLAND | 
FRANCE—ENGLAND 


Satling June 30th! 


(via Mediterranean) | 


TWO MONTHS (crserses) $1555 


(Age minimum . . . 16 years) 


Conducted by well qualified Churct 
woman experienced with student trave! 
... (12th tour) 


MRS. JOHN TALBOT 


Williamstown, Mass. 
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